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ee HERE arose up a new king over Egypt, who 

knew not Joseph.’’ 

pressive words we are introduced to the Pha- 
raoh who was destined, in God's providence, to be the 
means of forming the family of Israel into a nation fitted 
to receive the Law and to enter upon the conquest of 
the ‘‘ Promised Land.’’ It was not in his time, how- 
ever, that the flight from the iron furnace of Egypt 
was to take place. The Pharaoh of the Oppression 
and the Pharaoh of the Exodus were not the same. 
The oppressor died while Moses was still in the land 
of Midian, and not until he was dead did the Hebrew 
legislator return to the land of his birth, and prepare 
to lead his people towards theirenew home in Canaan. 
We are expressly told in the Book of Exodus (2 : 23) 
that the king of Egypt who had reduced them to 
bondage died in the. belief that his Israelitish serfs 
were still his, to deal with as he chose. 


In these brief but ex- 


Discovery of One of Pharaoh’s Treasure Cities 


The name and identity of the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression have been the subject of long and heated 
controversy. Echoes of the controversy may still be 
heard, but for those who accept the historical trust- 
worthiness of the biblical narrative the question has 
been settled once for all. Pithom has been found, as 
well as the name of its founder, and Pithom was one 
of the two treasure cities built for the Pharaoh by his 
Israelitish slaves. It follows that the Pharaoh whom 
monumental research has shown to* have been the 
buiider of Pithom was also the Pharaoh of the earlier 


chapters of Exodus, the monarch who shrewdly 


What We Know About the 


Pharaoh of the Oppression 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


thought to ‘‘ deal wisely’’ with the children of Israel, 
‘‘lest they multiply, ... and fight against us, and 
get them up out of the land.’’ 

The discovery of Pithom is due to Dr. Naville. It 
was the first result of the formation of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, under the direction of which Dr. 
Naville worked. The Fund had been organized with 
the primary object of throwing light on the history.of 
the Hebrew exodus, and that its first result should 
have been to settle the identity of the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression was doubly gratifying. Henceforward we 
knew that he was Ramses II of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, and a fixed point was thus obtained in Egyp- 
tian history for the events recorded in the Book of 
Exodus. 

Ramses II was one of the most striking personali- 
ties in the history of Egypt. His long reign of sixty- 
seven years marked the culmination of its power and 
of its influence upon the civilization of the ancient 
world. With his death Egypt entered upon its age of 
decline ; its Asiatic empire was lost, and the valley of 
the Nile itself overrun by hordes of barbarians from 
Libya and the Greek seas. The exodus of Israel was 
not only a turning-point in the history of the choser 
people, it was also a turning-point in the history ot 
the land in which they had lived as slaves. 

How the Israelites were Degraded 

The cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna have ex- 
plained how it was that Ramses II could be described 
as a new king, ‘‘ who knew not Joseph.’’ The 
eighteenth dynasty, which had carried the authority of 
Egypt as far asthe banks of the Euphrates, and trans- 
formed Canaan into an Egyptian province, had ended 
by becoming Asiatic rather than native. Its kings had 
married Asiatic princesses, its court was filled with 
Asiatic officials, and finally the so-called ‘heretic 
king’’ endeavored to extirpate the old religion of the 
country of which he was the official head, and re- 
place it by an Asiatic form of faith. The result was 
civil and religious war, the temporary loss of the 
Egyptian dominions in Asia, and the fall of the most 
glorious of the dynasties that ever sat on the Pha- 
raohs’ throne. The Asiatic policy and religious re- 
forms of the Pharaoh had provoked a national reac- 
tion ; the Semitic stranger was driven back to Asia or 
put to death, and a new dynasty, the nineteenth, 
ruled in the valley of the Nile, and represented the 
triumph of the national party. Only on the outskirts 
of the Delta, in the land of Goshen, the pastoral 
tribes of Israel still remained. But their freedom was 
taken from them ; they were degraded into public 
serfs, and the care of their flocks and herds exchanged 
for labor in the brickmakers’ field. Every precaution 
was taken to prevent them from multiplying and 











joining the Asiatic enemies of Egypt. The crushed 
and down-trodden slave soon lost the warlike spirit of 
his fathers, along with the power of struggling for his 


independence. 


Predecessors of Ramses II 

The founder of the nineteenth dynasty was Ram- 
ses I, who does not seem to have reigned for more 
than two or three years. He was followed by his 
son, Seti I, who restored the Egyptian empire in 
Asia, end rebuilt the ruined temples of Egypt itselt 
The revival of Egyptian power abroad was accompa- 
nied by a revival of art at home. The delicatel,: 
paiated bas-reliefs in the temple of Seti at Abydos arc 
among the most beautiful that ancient Egypt has be- 
queathed to us, and the sumptuous sepulcher of the 
king at Thebes is at once the largest and the most 
artistic of the royal. tombs. Canaan once more ac- 
knowledged the authority of the Pharaoh, and Egyp- 
tian armies marched as far north as Asia Minor, and 
eastward into the Hauran, where an inscription of 
Seti has recently been found. 

Seti reigned for more than twenty years, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ramses II, ‘‘ beloved of 
the god of Thebes. Such, at least, was the 
name he bore among his Egyptian subjects ; the for- 
eigner who found it difficult to pronounce Egyptian 
names knew him by his official title of Perada, or 
Pharaoh, —‘‘the great house."' The title is parallel 
to that of the Sublime Porte, or ‘‘ lofty gate,’’ and, 


Amon,”’ 


just as we still refer to the Sultan of Turkey by his 
official title rather than by his personal name, so the 
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Israelite spoke of the Pharaoh rather than of Ra- 
messu Mi-Amon. 

Ramses II was still young when he came to the 
throne. Along with the ‘‘double crown'’ of Egypt 
he inherited also the war carried on by his father 
with the Hittites of Syria. Hittite tribes had taken 
advantage of the weakness of Egypt during the 
troubled years that marked the close of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; they had poured down through the passes 
of the Taurus, and seized the fertile lands which lay 
to the south. The old city of Kadesh, on the Oron- 
tes, near the Lake of Horus, became their southern 
capital, and Hittite chieftains made their way to the 
extreme south of Palestine. But, apart from a few 
isolated settlements, they never succeeded in possess- 
ing themselves of Canaan, The northern boundary 
of the future kingdom of Israel remained their south- 
ern limit, and the recovery of Egypt under the nine- 
teenth dynasty checked their farther advance, Canaan 
became first a battle-field between ‘‘ the great king of 
the Hittites’’ and the Egyptian Pharaoh, and then 
once more an Egyptian province. The war was car- 
ried into the Hittite territory, and Kadesh was be- 
sieged by the armies of the Nile. It was in one of 
these campaigns that Ramses was rescued from de- 
struction, as he believed, by the intervention of the 
god Amon himself. In the thick of the battle he had 
rashly plunged into the ranks of the enemy, and sud- 
denly found himself separated from his followers, and 
alone with his chariot driver in the midst of his foes. 
In his extremity he addressed a despairing prayer to 
the god of Thebes, and the god listened to his cry. 
The enemy fled before his onset, and he regained in 
safety his own troops. The incident was made the 
subject of an epic by the court poet Pentaur, and a 
copy of the poem celebrating the heroic deeds of the 
Pharaoh was engraved on the walls of the temple of 
Karnak. 

The long war was closed at last by a treaty be- 
tween the two contending powers. Canaan and the 
adjoining country east of the Jordan was left in 
peaceable possession of the Egyptians, who under- 
took, on their side, to respect the territory of the Hit- 
tites, and surrender their claims to sovereignty in 
Northern Syria. It was further agreed that the po- 
litical refugees who had found a shelter in the Hittite 
or Egyptian courts should be allowed to return un- 
molested to their homes, and that an alliance for 
defensive purposes should be entered into between the 
Hittite and Egyptian kings. The treaty was cemented 
by the marriage of Ramscs with a Hittite princess. 

All this took place in the twenty-first year of the 
Pharaoh's reign. From henceforward he seems to 
have lived in peace. At all events, the 
campaigns in the Sudan or in Asia Minor 
to which allusion is made on the monu- 
ments had probably been carried on be- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty with the 
Hittite king. Ramses was free to devote 
himself to his passion for building, and 
to cover Egypt, from one end to the 
other, with temples and cities which he 
founded or restored. 

The Syrian and Ethiopian wars had 
provided him with the necessary means, 
His coffers were filled with the wealth of 
Asia, and trains of captives were em- 
ployed in quarrying stone and molding 
bricks. But even so there were not 
hands enough for the work. It was 
needful to impress more workmen into 
the service, and it was doubtless con- 
sidered a clever stroke of policy when 
the Israelitish inhabitants of the land of 
Goshen were converted into royal slaves. 
It tended to prevent their multiplying 
dangerously, it crushed all warlike spirit 
out of them, and at the same time it 
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furnished the Pharaoh with the laborers he required. 
The slaves who toiled at the buildings of Ramses were 
not likely to conspire with their kinsfolk of Asia against 
the safety of the Egyptian state. 

Among other undertakings of Ramses was the res- 
toration of the old city of Zoan, now San, in the 
eastern part of the Delta. It had long lain in ruins. 
The kings of the eighteenth dynasty had neglected the 
Delta, and had preferred to reside throughout the 
year in Upper Egypt. But Zoan was once more 
made by Ramses an Egyptian capital. The court 
was established there during a certain portion of the 
year, and cities and fortresses were erected in its 
neighborhood. The occupation of Canaan gave in- 
creased importance to the eastern frontier of Egypt, 
and the high road that led to Asia, and here, therefore, 
a line of forts was erected in the district of Thukot, 
the Succoth of the Old Testament, while a store-city 
was founded where the mounds of Tel el-Maskhuta 
now stand, in order to provide food and other neces- 
saries for the troops and officials who passed back- 
ward and forward between Egypt and its Asiatic 
province. The store-city was dedicated to Tum, the 
god of the setting sun, and received accordingly the 
sacred name of Pi-Tum,—*‘‘ The house of Tum."’ It 
is the Pithom of the Book of Exodus, and its vast 
magazines of brick have been excavated by Dr. 
Naville, who draws attention to the fact that the 
bricks of which they are composed are made partly 
with and partly without straw. 

The site of Pithom is but a few miles from the 
modern town of Ismailia, close to the line of railway 
which runs from Ismailiato Zagazig. The position of 
its companion city of Ramses is still unknown, but an 
account of the town is given in a papyrus, which de- 
scribes the fertility of its fields, the abundance of fish 
in its canals, and the holiday attire of its inhabitants 
on the festival day of its founder, ‘‘ Ra-messu Mi- 
Amon.”’ 

Ramses was in too great haste to build to be always 
careful about the quality of the work. Much of it is 
coarse and pretentious, showy but ‘‘ scamped.’’ 
Little care is taken in the selection of the stone, walls 
of rubble are concealed under a coating of stucco, 
and the art, as compared with that of the buildings of 
Seti, shows a distinct decline. Quantity rather than 
quality has been aimed at, self-glorification rather 
than honest work. There are, however, notable ex- 
ceptions to this. The great hall of columns at Kar- 
nak, and the temple of Abusimbel in Nubia, are 
among the stateliest and noblest of architectural 
monuments. At Abusimbel a mountain has been 
hewn into a temple, whose entrance is watched by 
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four colossal figures, each seated upon his throne, with 
a divine calm imprinted on the face. 

But even at Abusimbel Ramses worked for his own 
glorification rather than for that of the gods. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is his own name that is engraved on 
wall and column, and in the innermost shrine it is a 
figure of himself that is seated in the midst of the 
Egyptian Trinity. Ramses, in fact, must have been 
the most vainglorious of monarchs, intoxicated with the 
sense of his own overweening power, and accounting 
himself a god upon earth. He did not spare even the 
monuments of his predecessors, They too were made 
to subserve his vanity, and the names of those who 
had erected them were erased to make way for his 
own. All had to yield to the pride and vanity of the 
king. Like Louis XIV of France, he claimed to be 
the state, and he was bent on leaving a name that 
should never be forgotten. 

His wish and purpose were fulfilled. Wherever 
the traveler goes in Egypt, the name of Ramses II 
meets him among the ruined relics of the past. 
Greek legend knew him as the mighty conqueror 
Sesostris, who had left his footprintsin all parts of the 
civilized world. He was the Pharaoh of Hebrew his- 
tory whose daughter adopted Moses, and with whom 
the history of the Israelitish nation first begins. His 
very body has been preserved to us, with all its linea- 
ments entire as at the moment of death. Among the 
mummies hidden in the recesses of Dér el-Bahari, at 
Thebes, was that of Ramses, and the visitor to the 
Cairo Museum can still gaze upon the features of the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, and trace the character of 
the man to whom they belonged. It is an old face, 
—the face of one who has attained almost to his hun- 
dredth birthday, but who still feels himself to be a 
ruler of men. The high forehead, with its lock of 
pale yellow hair, the hawk-like nose and compressed 
lips, tell us of the kingly will that once breathed 
through them, of stern and pitiless despotism, and of 
a selfishness that was born of a belief in its own divine 
origin. The Pharaoh of the Opp ession was the in- 
carnation of the doctrine that the ki.g can do no wrong. 

QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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The Rearing of Pixie 
By M. Y. L. 


HERE were five persons interested in the training 

of three-year-old Pixie. First, the boarder, with 

an every-day suggestion,—‘‘ He needs a switchin’, 
and, if he was my child, he'd get it’’ (when Pixie 
became destructive in his desire to see the inside of 
things). Then the grandsire, who in- 

dulged him one minute, and insulted his 





Fringed Gentian 


dignity the next, by breaking covenants 
- ruthlessly and tricking him out of his 
rights (object lessons to Pixie, who, though 





By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


A hue from noon-tide skies, 


The last look from her eyes. 


Dumb now the birds, and her dim 
woods 

Forget her very name, 

And flaunt above her silent grave 

Their garb of crimson flame, 


Art left of legions lost, 
And stedfast still thy burning blue 
Defies the creeping frost. 


When Summer died, she left to thee 


With glamour sweet of dear dead days, 


While thou alone, O true, brave flower! 


he flew into a rage, and screamed and 
stamped, and was duly punished for the 
same, yet admired and copied). 

And there was the school teacher, who 
made one of the family. She had rea- 
soned all day with other people's chil- 
dren, and at eventide was too weary to 
do aught but command when she came 
in contact with Pixie. ‘‘ When I say 
‘No’ I mean ‘No’ ”’ declared this aus- 
tere one. And Pixie grew quite diplo- 
matic when in her presence. 

Then there was dear “‘ gran’ mudder,”” 
the light of whose eyes Pixie was ; for 
had she not mothered him since infancy, 
and was she not doing her best at keep- 
ing up the tradition, ‘‘ Grandmothers 
always spoil their grandchildren,’’ by 
allowing him to do as he pleased? Why, 
her requests were as nothing to Pixie 
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unless accompanied witli a strap, very much in evi- 
dence ; and even then, feeling so sure that the love 
back of the strap would make the possible strokes 
light ones, he moved but slowly in the direction of the 
command. 

Not one of these persons ever gave time to the 
study of the character of this boy, providentially in 
their midst, as it presented itself in hosts of good and 
bad qualities. But Pixie studied them,—oh, how care- 
fully !—reading them, too, with a wonderful correctness 
of insight, and shaping his conduct accordingly. 

The fifth was a neighbor, at whose house Pixie was 
a frequent caller. This neighbor, interested in Patter- 
son Du Bois’s ‘‘ Plain Talks on Child Study,’’ as found 
in recent issues of The Sunday School Times, saw in 
the general conduct of the little fellow, not ‘‘ bad- 
ness,’’ as the community was wont to phrase it,—it 
was simply a failure to understand. 

She detected a not unusual trait, perhaps domi- 
nating everything else in his character,—a feeling of 
disdain for the environments of babyhood, and an 
overwhelming desire to be as big as anybody. To 
this end the toy carts and cars were smashed to pieces 
most ungratefully, while street jobs were surveyed at 
all points, and, as soon as available, a large shovel 
and a heavy wheelbarrow were dragged upon the 
scene, and the lad was in the street with the men 
(putting into operation all of the motions of the 
laborer), mending roads and cleaning gutters. 

Sometimes the deeds looked like mischief, as, for 
instance, the pulling up of brick pavements, or the 
eliminating of pump-handles, but, when the motive 
was understood, it was found to be only a misdirected 
desire to be useful and to understand the ‘* how."’ 

The neighbor generally found some real work for 
Pixie to do,—sweeping the porch, dusting furniture, 
going errands, etc. A dissected map of the United 
States made an interesting diversion because it savored 
of the ‘‘big world.’’ In their conversations babyish 
talk and self-evident questions were avoided, for 
Pixie demanded realities, as his numerous queries 
indicated. 

The strap government had taught Pixie to deny an 
act in order to escape punishment. This was in part 
counteracted by sober little talks on ‘‘ How to’ be 
good,’’ in substance as follows : 

‘«Pixie, you want to be good,—don't you ?”’ 


” 


‘«Yes,’’ is the ready reply. 

‘« Well, then vou must never say ‘No’ when you 
have done a thing, and I ask you about it ; if you say 
‘Yes,’ then you will be good.’’ 

Grown-up people were patterns of goodness in 
Pixie’s mind. If he would be great in stature, he 
logically concludes that he must be good, and next 
time he is most careful with his yeas and nays. 

Always trained with reference to this particular 
trait of character, the child, when at the neighbor's, 
was a pattern of obedience, as well as a contented, 
happy little fellow. He enjoyed the consideration 
accorded him,—the recognition of his individuality, 
or, as he would have expressed it, ‘‘ being treated as 
if he was as ‘big’ as he felt himself to be.’’ 
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Fishing in Many Waters 
By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


EW successful fishermen stayin ons place waiting 
jor the fish to come to them 
about, trying different places. 


They move 
Patience is not all of 
When Jesus said, “I will 
make you fishers of men,’ 
‘«still fishers.’’ 


fishing, by any means. 


he meant more than 
He himself 
We lack spiritual enterprise. 


people to blu 


‘*went about doing 
We wait tor 
‘er upon us, and then, if we are not 
preoccupied or asleep, we try to be of service to them. 
Does not that account for empty baskets, fo’ fruitless 


good.”’ 
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lives ?» Why not ‘* go about’’ more, asking, ‘* Whom 
can I help? Who needs sympathy, encouragement ? 
Whom can I try to catch for my Master? Lord, 


- 


where wilt thou have me to go?”’ 
unpromising day shall we count for the kingdom, 
and catch fish in unlikely places. 
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The Physical Side of Our Spiritual Life 


By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 






HE connection between body and 
m mind is a commonplace of thought 
~ with us, but it is not yet a common- 
place of practice. In the training 
and education of children, for ex- 
ample, how difficult it is to steer 
a straight course between the two 
extremes that are possible here! 
=a We constantly find a swing of 
the pendulum in the prevailing notions of education 
held by people. At one time physical culture is put 
first. and is almost exclusively attended to, till we are 
afflicted with the idolatry of mascularity ; then we 
find a period when the worse error gets hold, which 
considers only mental training, and looks upon it as a 
great thing if by hot-house methods child prodigies 
can be produced. Yet true education must aim at 
co-ordinate development in this matter. As Montaigne 
says wisely : ‘‘I would have the disposition of his 
limbs formed at the same time as his mind ; for it is 
not a soul, itis not a body, we are training up, but a 
man, and we ought not to divide him.’’ As a matter 
of fact, neither in education nor in life can we divide 
human nature into parts without inevitable loss and 
The relation of mind to body isa very close 
one, in which each affects the other for good or evil. 


error. 


We are more dependent on physical conditions for 
our happiness, and even for our goodness, than we, 
perhaps, like to admit. It is astonishing how our 
view of life takes its color from the state of health. 
Physicians know that, if they could cure the sick soul, 
in many cases they would get at the secret of the sick 
body ; and ministers know that, if sometimes they 
could produce conditions and environment of health, 
they could bring many a man to a different way of 
thinking. in a vague fashion we recognize these 
facts, but as a rule we are in the dark abcut the mys- 
tery of the interpenetrating influence of body on 
mind, and the reflex action of mind on body. There 
is a great future for menial therapeutics when it gets 
tree from the charlatan and the quack. We know in 
general terms, as a maxim of both morals and of 
medicine, that 


‘** Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again ; 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each other’s :nint.’’ 


It may seem, as it has often done to some hypersensi- 
tive minds, a degradation that the higher nature should 
be so dependent on the lower, and that intellectual, 
and even moral, qualities should gain or lose tone ac- 
cording to the state of the health. Whether it is a 
degradation or not, it is wise to accept facts, and this 
close connection of body and mind is a solemn fact. 
Looked at properly, it contains no degrading ideas, 
but rather suggests the sacredness of all the laws of 
our nature. It makes health a duty, and every wilful 
disobedience to the laws of health becomes a crime ; 
for it not only punishes the body where the sin took 


place, but afiects the whole man. We are learning 
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Editor’s Nute.—This article by Mr. Black the well-known 
young Edinburgh minister and writer who has recently been 
preaching in the pulpit of the late Dr. George T. Purves, in 
New York City, forms part of a chapter in a book just forth- 
coming tsom the press of the Revell Company, entitled *‘ Cul- 
ture and Restraint.’ 


Author of ‘‘ Friendship,’’ ‘‘ The Dream of Youth,’’ etc. 


the truth of this in education, and we see that man 
needs to be a good animal before the best of anything 
else is possible. The keenest brain needs a founda- 
tion of physical health to do its best work. Jowett, 
the late master of Balliol, said that one of the causes 
of failure at the university of some promising students 
was neglect of health, either through the carelessness 
of ignorance or through moral evil. Many a man 
learns, after it is too late, that he is not fit for the 
prolonged mental efforts he might have been but for 
early folly. 

But this relation of the body seems to go deeper 
still into life, for we find the effect of bodily condi- 
tion in the springs of moral thinking and acting, as 
well as of purely mental states. Functional derange- 
ments tend to become organic, and organic disease 
preys, not on the body merely, but disturbs the brain, 
affects the will, and prevents a man from being fully 
master of his own designs. Irritated nerves are re- 
sponsible for some abnormal moral conditions, as well 
as for some morbid states of mind. Cheerfulness is 
often a matter, not of superior virtue, but of healthy 
digestion. The sins of temper, which mean pain to 
others, as well as to the man himself, are often the 
result of physical prostration or unstrung nerves. The 
jaundiced eye sees everything in its own hue. Much 
of Carlyle’s philosophy and many of his judgments 
had their roots in his dyspepsia. There is a close con- 
nection of the laws of health with the laws of morality. 
A truly healthy man, with cleanness of blood and cle ir 
brain and healthy tastes, will keep free from some 
evils almost by instinct ; and, on the other hand, the 
moral standpoint given by religion reacts to create 
healthy conditions for the brain and the other bodily 
functions. 

This is along the line of the many facts which are 
being accepted to-day as to the reflex influence of 
the mind on the body. 
physical conditions ; 


States of feeling can create 
cerebral excitement, as every 
doctor knows, affects bodily functions. Anger can 
burst a biood-vessel ; fear can paralyze the nerve cen- 
ters ; grief can make a young man old in a night ; 
Care paints her image on the face, and bows the 
shoulders in a pathetic stoop. The resources of the 
mind, brought to bear on the body, can sometimes 
banish disease in a manner which is almost uncanny. 
Half 
of the secret of the success of some of our great doc- 
tors lies in the moral qualities, the courage, faith, 
brightness, hopefulness, which seem to be stored in 
their healthful temper and nature. The mind, by 
appealing to faith and hope in others, is able also to 
influence their very bodies , and this old truth is what 
enables many quackeries of the faith-healing sects to 
live at all. 


Further, health is contagious as well as disease. 


One true moral, therefore, which we should draw 
from the close connection of body with mind and spirit, 
is that the body should be treated sacredly, as an in- 
tegrai part of human nature. Every act of intemper- 
ance ot whatever sort, every sin against the physical 
constitution, every wilful neglect of the laws of health 
and moral lite, 1s injuring the sed/ in ways too delicate 
to estimate, and is dimming the radiance of the sou: 
Sin writes its terrible retribution on the very nerve 


and tissue. On this subject we find men among thc 
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prophets who do not always accept every Christian 
position. Herbert Spencer writes with prophetic 
earnestness : ‘‘ Few seem conscious that there is such 
a thing as physical morality. Men's habitual words 
and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat 
their bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by 
disobedience to Nature's dictates they regard simply 
as grievances, not as effects of a conduct more or less 
flagitious. Though the evil consequences inflicted 
on their dependants, and on future generations, are 
often as great as those caused by crime, yet they do 
not think themselves in any degree criminal. It is 
true that in the case of drunkenness the viciousness 
of a bodily transgression is recognized; but none 
appear to infer that if this bodily transgression is 
vicious, so too is every bodily transgression. The fact 
is that all breaches of the laws of health are physical 
sins.’’ Just because we do not place life on a physi- 
cal basis, this should appeal to us; we are all the 
more bound to accept it because life has a moral 
vasis. Mental vigor and spiritual insight are not got 
through despising the physical side of life. 

What is wanted is the spiritual treatment of the 
physical life, consecrating every power and activity 
by a sacred motive, putting all life on a moral basis. 
From this point of view our treatment of the body 
will be regulated by the acknowledgment that it is an 
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integral part of human nature, partaking of the for- 
tunes of the life, sharing in its failures and successes, 
and contributing to both. It is the instrument of the 
soul, carrying out its behests; and at the same time 
it gives the points of contact through which the soul 
becomes rich or poor, noble or base. The body there- 
fore demands care and discipline, the wise and strong 
guidance of mind and heart and spirit. It is only 
when the spiritual rules and directs that there can be 
permanent harmony, and the body become the ser- 
vant and instrument of the higher. In this case also 
the treatment of the body becomes an outward sym- 
bol of the inward condition. 


** Of all God’s works which do this world adorn, 
There is no one more fair and excellent 
Than is man’s body, both for power and form, 
While it is kept in sober government ; 
But none than it more foul and indecént, 
Distemper’d through misrule and passions base ; 
It grows a monster, and incontinent 
Doth lose his dignity and native grace.’’ 


This solemn sense of duty to the physical side of life 
is certainly part of the great lesson of the close con- 
nection of body and mind. The true attitude towards 
the body will be one neither of contempt nor of weak 
pandering to its impulses. Something of self-rever- 
ence is implied in all adequate self-control. 


<40 
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For the Growth of All Sunday-Schools 


A Suggestion Made by The Sunday School Times, of Interest to 
Every Sunday-School in the World 


NY one who knows anything about Sunday-school 
progress knows that great strides have been 
made in internal improvements. Disorganized schools 
have been carefully graded, untrained teachers have 
been schooled in conferences, conventions, teachers’ - 
meetings, and by special courses of private study. 
The personality of the child has been uplifted in the 
sight of those who ought to have understood the child 
better, but did not. In the great institutional city 
school and in the frontier cabin school the entrance 
of skilled common sense into management and study 
and teaching has marked the beginning of new and 
blessed influences, 

While these things have been coming into being, 
and while the persistent and aggressive circulation of 
new ideas or good old ideas made new has impressed 
and possessed the Sunday-school public, it is only 
natural that the extension of the Sunday-school should 
have been somewhat withdrawn from the forefront 
of public thought. _ It was the tilling of a few acres pe- 
culiarly well that let the many acres beyond lie fallow. 
The General Secretary of the International Convention 
touched upon this significant fact in a recent address. 
The observation came to him out of his experience in 
every section of our country. 

But there is a real danger in caring very well for 
the few to the exclusion of aggressive work for the 
many. Indeed, when a school is thoroughly orga- 
nized it is practicable to care for as many members of 
a school as can be assembled for school purposes, 
and to do it well. It is the preoccupation by novel 
and strikingly good internal methods that for a time 
may eclipse the equally urgent duty of getting as 
many children and grown folks into the school as 
can possibly be reached. 

The danger is that in the elation of self-improve- 





ment a school may lose sight of growth in numbers. 
A hundred causes may be alleged for decrease in 
attendance,—parks, bicycles, Sunday papers, poor 
teaching, the superannuated state of the eighteen- 
year-old boy or girl, class feuds, pressure of business 
during the week, and so on, until one wonders why any 
one ever goes to Sunday-school. And in the midst 
of all these excuses and explanations there are some 
far-seeing Sunday-school observers who dare to inter- 
ject the most valid explanation of all, —the indolence, 
or preoccupation, or indifference, of the school as to 
its parish. 

Only the actual depopulation of a neighborhood 
can bring about a material decrease in the attendance 
of a school when every member of it is trained to 
seek new members systematically. Strongly believ- 
ing this, and having confidence in the ability of 
schools in general to greatly increase their attendance, 
The Sunday School Times proposes to print, in the 
near future, several articles on ways and means of in- 
creasing attendance. These articles will tell exactly 
how the attendance has been increased in various 
schools. 

More than this,—The Sunday School Times will 





publish, in March, 1902, two Honor Lists. One of 





these will give the names of the one hundred schools 





reporting the greatest~percentage of increase in their 





average attendance from the first Sunday in Decem- 





ber, 1901, to the last Sunday in February, 1902, 





inclusive, as compared with the same period in 1goo- 





igo1. The other will give the names of the one hun- 





dred schools reporting the greatest actual numerical 





increase in their average attendance from the first 





Sunday in December, 1901, to the last Sunday in Feb- 
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ruary, 1902, inclusive, as compared with the same 
period in 1900-1901. And the Editor offers a prize of 








twenty-five dollars in gold for the best article, written by 





the superintendent of any competing school, on the way 





in which the attendance in his school was increased. 





All schools desiring to seek a place in the Honor 
Lists must fill out and return an entry blank, which 
will be supplied—of course, free of charge—by the 
Editor, upon request. 

It will be seen that the small school has quite as 
good an opportunity to obtain a place in the first Honor 
List as the large school, for the increase in attendance 
will be considered there as a matter of percentage, not 
of actual numbers. Thus aschool of a hundred aver- 
age attendance during the given period last year would 
have a large percentage of increase (fifty per cent) if 
it should add only fifty to its average attendance for 
the given period in this autumn and winter. 

This plan is not designed for the aggrandizement of 
any school or set of schools, but to actually test the 
ability of our splendid body of workers in schools big 
and little to enormously increase Sunday-school atten- 
dance. It can be done. 


al 


Work for Boys who Answer 
all the Questions 


The boy that answers all the questions is present 
in every boys’ class in the average Sunday-school, 
and the teacher is often puzzled to know what to do 
with him. It will not do to discourage such a scholar, 
nor to let the class suppose that you are annoyed by 
his over-promptness. The talking spirit is infinitely 
preferable to the dumb spirit. One teacher tried the 
plan of making him the temporary teacher, —set 
him to asking the questions. This worked like a 
charm, for the boy proved as zealous in getting an- 
swers as he had been in giving them, and the teacher, 
sitting by, had a chance to interject other questions 
of her own, or to illustrate and explain as needed. 
The office was thereafter held out as an occasional 
reward of readiness in ‘‘ speaking up,’’ and quite an 
improvement in attention and alertness was the con- 
sequence. 


St 
Making Each Class a Unit 


By Robert P. Field 


HE first thing to consider in making up a Sunday- 

school class is that a class is neither all scholars 

nor all teacher, but that a class is both scholars and 
teacher, and that both are to be taken into account. 

The only way to make clay and water, or oil and 
water, appear to mix, is to keep them thoroughly agi- 
tated, which would be an eminently unwise condition 
for a Sunday-school class to be in. A chemist to 
whom such a mixture should be given, would filter 
out the oil or the mud, before he began to examine 
the liquid, in order to get rid of these outside sub- 
side substances (for unless he did this he would not 
be able to find out anything). 

A class of bright boys had been graduated from the 
primary to the junior department in a city school, 
being put under a teacher of good presence and edu- 
cation, and one of whom the boys were personally 
very fond, and who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be supposed to be just the man for the place. 
But, unfortunately, the teacher was to the boys as oil 
to water, and the boys finally became to each other as 
clay and water. The teacher was one only in name, 
and resorted to all sorts of expedients to amuse and 
keep the boys quiet. The boys were, most of them, 
personal friends, but one or two were as different in 
aim and education as if they were foreigners. The 
latter were brought into this class because they were 
thorns in the side of every teacher who had tried 
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them, and it was thought that good influences would 
help them; but the leaven worked the other way. 
The mixture was only a mechanical one, and nota 
solution at all, and every tendency was to separation. 
Finally, in desperation, the superintendent of the 
school took a hand, and stopped the stirring, skimmed 
off the oil, strained off the clay, by providing two new 
teachers and separating the boys into two classes. 
The result was not perfection, but quietness ar.d satis- 
faction to the boys, and a willingness upon the part of 
both teachers and classes to attend to business. 
These two classes of boys were widely separated in 
educational and social advantages. Those who were 
less favored were, unaer the old plan, jealous, and felt 
slighted,--for, although the teacher treated them ex- 
actly alike, he could not do the impossible. Now that 
they are separated, and in different parts of the room, 
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no such antagonism exists, and they fraternize as boys 
can who are not thrown too intimately together. 

This experience, and many others like it, leads us to 
the conclusion that, as a rule, the best work can he go*- 
ten out of the members of a Sunday-school class whose 
social and educational advantages are equal, because 
of the possibility of taking the scholars on their own 
ground with more effect when that ground is one. 

A rock may be made up of many kinds of stones, 
pressed into a compact mass of almost infinite strength ; 
but each stone has a composition of its own, the ele- 
ments of which could not be made to combine with 
those of the other stones. So a Sunday-school can 
be strong and vigorous with classes of many and vary- 
ing grades, but each class must be a unit to make the 
whole a success. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

















Mary Ann Slicer’s Legacy 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


ss HERE—there, boys! Stop your fussing. If 

there's one thing I can’t abide, it's to see 
boys squabbling, —more particular if they happen to 
be brothers. No, you can't either of you ride that 
there cutter. If you can’t guide your own tempers 
straight, how am I going to trust you with my dumb 
creatures? Here, Moses, get up and start this ma- 
chine going.’ 

Ross and Edgar stood back crestfallen. They had 
lost their chance to drive the reaper around Mr. Fig- 
gat’s wheat-field, but there was no help for it. Good- 
humored to a fault though the farmer was, when he 
said a thing it was said, and few people ventured to 
question the old man’s decisions. 

But Ross felt a little sore about this rebuke. 

‘Didn't you ever quarrel when you were a boy, 
Mr. Figgat ?’’ he asked reproachfully. 

The farmer turned and looked at Ross with sur- 
prise, then his eyes seemed to look quite beyond the 
boy in knee-pants and blouse, away down a vista of 
nobody knows how many years. Finally he broke 
into a hearty laugh : 

‘«1 did,’’ he said,—‘* once I did quarrel with my 
only brother for a whole day ; but by sunset it turned 
into a huge joke, and whether I laughed at Bill most, 
or whether he laughed most at me, I dunno to this 
day.”’ 

‘How was that, Mr. Figgat?'’ Edgar asked, 
thinking secretly that a good story might make up for 
the lost ride. 

‘Well, it was this way,’’ said the farmer, taking 
off his straw hat to wipe the glistening beads of mois- 
ture away. ‘‘ Father was sent for one day to hear a 
will read. ‘Twas Cousin Mary Ann Slicer’s will, and 
Bill and I took a great interest init. We knew, if 
father was sent for, it must be because he was named 
in the will, and we had big thoughts of what it might 
bring us. 


‘But as father and mother said nothing to us 
about it, we daresn’t ask any questions. That's the 
way children did in old times. So we went off to our 
work of weeding the garden, and there we did more 
talking than work. 


‘«We ‘lowed it wouldn't be less than a hundred 
dollars, and to us a hundred dollars looked like a 
whole fortune. ‘I guess pap'll get a horse and 
buggy,’ said I, ‘so’s we can drive ma to church, 
like Mrs. Simpson, ‘stead of goin’ in the spring- 
wagon.’ 

‘*« Horse and buggy,’ says Bob very scornful, — 
‘much good that would do! I'm going to ask him to 
send me to the Valley High School, where I'll get a 
chance to go to college.’ 

‘«* And how much good,’ says I, ‘would that do 
the rest of us, to have you spoutin’ long words at us 
that we couldn't understand.’ 

‘‘Well, Bob sassed me back, and I giv’ him as 
good as he sent, until mother heard us, and sent me 
to pick stones out of the three-cornered lot, and Bob 
to carry water to the men in the field. But every 
chance we got we jeered each other. I made signs 
like a dandy, walking with a cane in my hand and 
cigar in my mouth, and Bob, he pretended to be 
driving a fiery horse, swelling out his cheeks to look 
like Mr. Simpson. 

‘* But I wasn’t enjoying myself a bit, and l'm sure 
Bob wasn't. You see, we were used to being part- 
ners. The work came easier, because we helped one 
another, and as for the play,—well, it just wasn’t any 
play worth counting, the day we quarreled. 

‘*When supper-time came around, there was father, 
looking just the same as ever. We gazed hard at his 
pockets, but they showed no sign of bulging. At 
last, Bob made the plunge. Bob was always pluckier 
than me. ‘Pap,’ says Bob, ‘ what did Cousin Mary 
Ann Slicer leave you in her will ?’ 

‘‘Our father looked as much surprised as it the 
setter dog had spoken, but he was too much taken 
aback to reprove Bob's forwardness. ‘She left me 
her big bell-metal, apple-butter kettle,’ said he, ‘the 
one I’ ve always borrowed from her in the fall.’ 

‘*I looked at Bob, and his face was as red as fire. 
I didn’t know whether he was going to burst out 
laughing or crying. I felt my own face in a blaze 
too, and I was about as near one as t' other ; but for- 
tune favored us,—not with a legacy from Cousin Mary 
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Ann Slicer, but with the tinkle of a cow-bell in the 
front yard. 

‘- «Boys !’ mother cried, as much excited as if a 
hundred dollars was at stake, ‘there’s Pollie in the 
front yard. She'll eat every flower I've got!’ 

‘*Bob and I had already bolted through the win- 
dow. and Pollie did even get a chance to smell the 
sweet-peas, if that’s what she was after. 

‘¢*]T say, Bud, old Bob said to me when we made 
the side gate fast. ‘as you ain’t goin’ to ride in a 
buggy, and I ain't going to college, s’ pose we go down 
and finish our new dam before dark.’ 

‘«] agreed with a whoop of joy, and I was so glad 
to get out of that fuss with my pard that I never got 
into another 's long as we lived under one roof, —nor 
afterwards, fot that imatter.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever get the buggy, Mr. Figgat ?’’ asked 
Ross, 

‘«T had the pleasure of driving my old mother to 
church many a Sunday, year in and year out, in a 
buggy bought with iny own earnings,'’ said the far- 
mer, ‘‘ which was a long sight better for me than if 
Cousin Mary Ann had left us a coach and four." 

‘And Bob,—how about Bob?” asked the other 
young listener. 

‘Bob !"’ exclaimed Mr. Figgat ir surprise, ‘‘ don’t 
you know the Hon. Robert Figgat of the state 
Senate ?’’ 

‘*Oh-h--h !’’ cried the boys. 

‘«Of course, you know him,’’ said the Hon. Rob- 
ert's brother proudly. ‘‘ He took himself to college, 
and that’s the reason he’s come out on top. Bless 
him ! he’s the best man at the capital. We're pards 
yet, and me and him have often agreed tnat, if 
Cousin Mary Ann had left us a hundred do!lars 
a day it wouldn't have paid us for what we would 
‘a’ lost if we had quarreled over it. Here, Mose, 
stop that machine, and give the boys a chance. All 
right, Edgar; let Ross try his hand,—your turn’ ll 
come.’’ 

LEXINSTON, V1. 
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Two Reasons 
By Mary Marshall Parks 


- APA growls like a bear to-day, 
"Cause the wind is east, I know; 

And Fred is mad as a hornet, cause 
His grades at school were low ; 

And Sister Marjory mourns like a dove, 
’Cause Johnnie’s gone off to the war ; 

And Baby snarls like a poodle dog, 
Nobody knows what for ; 

And my cearest dolly has lost an cye,-- 
Her sawdust is running out too,— 

But I must be merry as merry can be,” 
Said dear little Mollie Loo, 

“ For we couldn’t stand another cross beast 


In this criss-cross-crankum Zoo. 


“ Papa is gay as a lark to-day, 
For the air is clear and cool ; 
And Fred is blithe as a cricket, ’cause 
He had the best grades in school; 
And Marjory sings like a nightingale, 
*Cause Johnnie is ordered home ; 
And baby is meek as a kitten, ’cause 
A cunnin’ new tooth has come. 
But I’m in compound fractions now, 
And they’re snarly as snarly can be,” 
Says dear little, brave little Mollie Loo, 
“ Yet I must be cheerful, you see, 
For we must not have a single cross beast 
In this happy menagerie.” 
Rocers, ARK. 
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Must We Choose ? 


We have the choice before us, day by day, of 
doing as God would have us do, or of failing or 
refusing to do as God would have us do. The 
choice is ours, in the plan of God ; and we cannot 
avuid or evade the choice, however we may desire 
to do so._ As to this life of ours, with its impera- 
tive necessity of choice, Henry Ward Beecher said, 
‘* God asks no man whether he will accept life. 
You must take it ; the only choice is—how.”’ 


- 
God’s Work Always Pays 


In God’s service nothing is in vain. He 
gives prompting, he gives guidance, he gives 
strength, he gives help, he gives reward. Work 
that is of our choice, and that is for ourselves, is 
often unsatisfactory, and unremunerative, but 
not so with the work that God calls us to, or 
that we undertake for him. ‘‘ Wherefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not vain in 


the Lord.’’ 
4 
No Power Like Love 


There is no such power in the universe as 
love. Nothing surpasses it, nothing can even 
equal it. We talk about the power of hate, and 
of evil, and of death ; but love is far above any 
cue of these, or all of them. We might as well 
say that these are superior to God, for God is 
love. God not only has love, but he gs love ; and, 
until God is overborne and destroyed, love will 
flourish, and its evidences and results will. be fore- 
most in the universe, and any child of God can 
share God's love, and then share and reflect 
God’s power. 

‘« The one great purpose of creation—love, 

The sole necessity of earth and heaven.,”’ 


ya 


A Word to Every 
Sunday-School Worker 

‘*Quantity’’ is so often unfavorably com- 
pared with ‘‘ quality ’’ that we are in danger of 
losing sight of its importance altogether. Yet 
quantity has its claims, quite as truly as quality. 
In organizations where God's children are to be 
reached for their salvation, in this life and the 
life to come, plans which look only to perfection 
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of equipment, to the neglect of reaching out and 
gathering in, are failing at a vital point. Thus 
there is danger that the Sunday-schools of to-day 
may, in their proper zeal for the improvement of 
internal methods and efficiency, miss the ever- 
present and all-important duty of going out into 
the world,—and into the church,—and bringing 
into Sunday-school membership all who should 
thus be reached. Believing that this danger need 
only be pointed out in order to be averted, The 
Sunday School Times calls the attention of its 
readers to a plan in which all Sunday-school 
workers may have a share,—described on page 
696 of this issue. Lasting results can be secured 
in the line of increased membership in the Sunday- 
school, and at no loss of effectiveness in other lines, 
if all will co-operate. The Editor will welcome 
correspondence on the subject, and will gladly 
furnish any assistance in his power toward the 
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accomplishing of the desired end. But it remains 
with the Sunday-schools, not with The Sunday 
School Times, to carry out the work in its fulness. 


x. 


Originality Not the Chief Thing 

Originality is not the greatest thing in the 
world. It is not the best thing for us to have, nor 
the thing for us to strive after. It is better for us 
to repeat a loving expression that we have said 
over again and again ever since we were children, 
than for us to use an utterly original expression 
that has not so much love in it. ‘* Good-morn- 
ing,’’ ‘*Good-night,’’ ‘*God bless you,’’ ‘I 
love you,’’ are not novel or original expressions, 
but they are all the better for that. They even 
gain in precious associations by their often repe- 
tition. Love is ‘a thousand times more valuable 
than novelty or originality. 


x 


The Sin of Our Age 


F WE are to understand any later period of 
the world’s spiritual history, it is necessary 
for us to go back to that in which the Son of man 
lived, when human perfection was manifest in a 
single life. ‘The gospel story, rightly interpreted, 
is the key to unlock the problems of later ages. 
The roll with the seven seals is given into the 
keeping of the Lamb enthroned. 

In his ministry to men Jesus met with every 
kind of obstacle that has been encountered in 
later days. Impurity, drunkenness, social hatreds, 
spiritual pride, formalism, and all the rest of the 
train, were quite as well known in the villages of 
Galilee as in the cities of Europe and America. 
One, iudeed, we should expect them to have 
escaped. The love of money, it might seem, 
would have found scant scope in an impoverished 
province, and in a population of fishermen and 
husbandmen. Yet Christ seems to have found 
this obstacle more in the way of his reaching men’s 
hearts than any other. He warns us, indeed, 
against others with an earnestness born of deep 
insight and feeling, but against this the most of 
all. He holds it up to us as the very antithesis 
of his Father’s nature, the chief difficulty in the 
way of human perfection, the dry rot which was 
spoiling both society and character, the secret 
cancer which was eating out the substance of 
their religion, and the great delusion by which 
men are cheated of their share in eternal life. 

For ‘‘ wealth,’’ ‘‘ great possessions,’’ are rela- 
tive terms. The young ruler who was kept back 
by them from following our Lord would now rank 
as aman in moderate circumstances. A matter 
of a bigger barn or a larger harvest may delude a 
man into a false trust in wealth as making up life, 
as truly as a controlling share in a big corporation. 
The beggar may make shipwreck through covetous- 
ness, for—as Thomas 4 Kempis says—a man may 
drown himself in a mere puddle by holding his 
face firmly in it. 

If our Lord were to take up his ministry in the 
same visible way and audible in our time and 
land, as in Galilee in gospel times, he would be 
found uttering the same warnings and bringing 
the same charges as in those days. It is the chief 


sin of our time in nearly every part of Christen- 
dom, and in none more than our prosperous and 
wealthy country. He would find it barring the 
hearts of men to the entrance of the gospel, de- 
stroying men’s enjoyment of God and even every 
lesser good of life, undermining the natural and 
wholesome relations with which God is binding 
them to each other, and creating a false god and 
a false religion, in place of the true. 

It is a mischievous mistake to assume that 
money can harm us only through our being dis- 
honest in our dealings with it. Covetousness may 
be the moral ruin of a man who is proud of his 
integrity, and that with as much justice as we can 
be proud of anything. The Lord’s warnings are 
illustrated by the case of men who are not re- 
proached with dishonesty, but who have fallen 
into the sin of treating money as the chief end of 
life, and of spending upon things the love we 
should keep for God and our fellow-men. It is 
the sin of looking to ‘‘ the abundance of things ’’ 
as the measure of success in life. God measures 
that by the reach of our service, the warmth of 
our love, the width of our sympathy. He himself 
is perfect in these things, and his Son, in exhorting 
us to rise to the Father's perfection, lays the stress 
on these elements of the divine character. 

Covetousness, therefore, is especially harmful 
in that it makes us alien to the divine nature, and 
unfit to understand him or sympathize with him. 
It thus unfits us to enter into the meaning of his 
dealings with ourselves. We have no heart to 
comprehend a gospel of free grace, a divine gift 
of the Son for the salvation of the world, a sacri- 
fice prompted by utterly unselfish love for sin- 
ners. These come to be mere phrases to catch 
the ear, and cease to be music and joy to the 
heart. In spite of our theories, we find ourselves 
planning a gospel on the mammonite basis,—so 
much for so much. We calculate how much of 
repentance, faith, and other ‘‘ exercises,’’ will 
entitle us to heaven, where we shall be rewarded 
on a just scale for what we have done and borne 
in the present world. And thus we lose our hold 
of the generosity and goodness of God, and we 
begin to taink of him as ‘‘a hard man,’’ reaping 
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where he has not sown, and gathering where he 
has not scattered. 

This sin robs us also of the comfort which 
comes from the real enjoyment of the world we 
live in. God means us to get the good of all of 
it, but we miss his purpose when we fix our re- 
gards upon a part. ‘‘ All things are yours’’ the 
Apostle wrote to the gathering of small traders, 
stevedores, and the like, he had gathered in 
Corinth. And so the man finds it to be who has 
ceased to make his happiness depend upon his 
acquiring an exclusive control of some small frag- 
ment of the whole, and is willing to take what his 
Father in heaven offers. These ‘‘all things’’ are 
part of the furnishing of his Father’s house, and 
they disclose his Father’s thoughts of goodness to 
him. God holds out the whole world to us for 
our enjoyment of its beauty, use, and joy. We 
set our finger-tip on some little spot of it, and 
say, ‘‘ Give me this to have and to hold, and let 
who will have the rest.’’ ‘*Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine,’’ is the 
sorrowful answer we get. 

$y covetousness we disqualify ourselves for 
citizenship in that kingdom which our Lord pro- 
claims. In that the life of service is the exercise 
of citizenship. The highest rank in it, Jesus says, is 
given to those who have served most widely and most 
humbly. At its head is a king who is the greatest 
of servants, stooping to the needs, not only of his 
sons, but of the birds, and even the flowers. The 
symbol of that service is the open hand, but cov- 
etousness bids us shut the hand on all we can 
grasp. It brings us, not to the open-hearted joy of 
the kingdom, but to a self-centered life of misery. 
It refuses the contentment of the kingdom by 
compelling to live in the incessant pursuit of yet 
more riches, It debars us from the faith of the 
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kingdom by teaching us not to trust God for our 
needs of to-morrow, but to harrow our souls with 
anxiety about wants which do not yet exist. It 
is thus at every point hostile to that life which 
counts it ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 

While God is always and everywhere striving 
to make men free, covetousness makes us slaves. 
We talk of owning money, but it too often comes 
to own us. As the tyrannical feudal lords made 
their serfs beat the marshes all night, lest the 
eroaking of the frogs should disturb their lordly 
slumbers, so Mammon compels us to sleepless 
nights as well as weary days, that he may dwell in 
safety. As the slave-driver sold husband away 
from wife, and child from parent, so Mammon 
parts the nearest that should be the dearest, dry- 
ing up human affections, and stunting the better 
self out of which right human relations derive 
their sustenance. And at last it puts its livery 
upon its servants, so that they become mere 
‘*rich men,’’ ‘‘ worth so much,’’ and destitute of 
any other claim to human regard. 

Other sins are interrupted by fits of natural dis- 
gust, which may lead to repentance. ‘lhe drunk- 
ard has his hours of humiliation and shame. ‘The 
covetous man has none. He is under no re- 
proach in society ; he has no reactions of disgust. 
His sin is highly respectable. It passes in both 
state and church, on condition of paying some 
small toll to the proprieties. It goes with him 
through life, and at death it leaves him ‘‘ poor, and 
naked, and blind, and miserable,’’ on a shore 
where he has no friends and can find no welcome. 

‘** Take heed, and keep yourselves from all cov- 
etousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,’’ 
but—as Ruskin completes the statement—in the 
abundance of the persons he loves and is loved by. 


x 
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When Will the Jews be Converted ? 


Several communications recently have indicated 
the interest of Christians in the Jews. This is not to 
be wondered at, whether the hopes and desires of the 
Christians are intelligent and well based or not. An 
Ohio Christian thus asks for added light on this sub- 
ject : 

Will you please inform me, in Notes on Open Letters, if, in 
your opinion, the time will ever come when the Jews generally 
will recognize the divinity of our Saviour? it has been my 
impression that he will eventually be thus acknowledged by 
them, but is this view sustained by anything in the Bible ; and, 
if so, where ? 

Early Christians were mostly won from the Jews. 
The Christian Apostles were of that body. It is evi- 
dent that Paul, the special Apostle to the Gentiles, 
while caring for the outside peoples, never lost his 
first love for the people of Christ. He had longings 
and hopes for their ingathering. Romans to and 11 
are proof of that, and they give Christians confidence 
that Jews and Christians will yet be gathered in one 
fold. Even in our day we should be surprised if we 
knew how many Christian ministers were of Jewish 
stock, and how many Jewisk scholars are guides of 


Notes on 
Open Letters 










Christians in their studies. It certainly is our duty to 
honor Jews as Jews, because they are Christ's own 
people, and he wants us to honor them. Our own 
hope of salvation by Christ is because that, while we 
are not Jews, we may be by faith almost as good as 
Jews. And, when the Jews are gathered in, we may 
have hope for better things than are possible before. 
‘« If their fall is the riches of the world, and their loss 
the riches of the Gentiles ; how much more their ful- 
ness ?’’ (Rom. 11:12.) If Christians who now fail 
to rightly honor and look up to the Jews would realize 
their shortcoming toward the Jews, they might, by 
their conduct, hasten the ingathering of the Jews, 
with all the glad results of that event. 
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Are “English” and “‘ American” 
the Same Terms ? 


Unequivocal, explicit statements of the.truth in 
public print are often quite insufficient to make the 
writer intelligible to an exceptionally intelligent 
reader. Those statements are likely to be challenged 
or denied, and perhaps the writer to be charged with 
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deliberately seeking the public harm. Then must 
follow repetitions and explanations of the truth, un- 
til, by and by, the important idea in question is made 
clear to those who at first fail to comprehend it. 
Merely stating the truth in print is but a small part 
of the necessary effort of an editor to convey its mean- 
ing and importance to many of his readers. Recently, 
in these columns, the Editor called attention to the 
fact that differences in the language used in England 
and the United States formed one reason why the 
Bible and the dictionary should be adapted to the 
needs of the two peoples, as a help to their better un- 
derstanding of each other and of the truth. And this 
moves an intelligent Canadian lawyer, as practically 
of neither England nor the United States, to be puz- 
zled and to protest. All this may be a necessary help 
to further knowledge. He says : 

In glancing again over the numbers of The Sunday School 
Times which came to hand during vacation, and were cur- 
sorily read, I find, on page 558, in Notes on Open Letters, the 
following : 

‘** English’ and ‘American’ are two very different terms. 

‘*They do not apply to the same people or to the same 
language."’ 

As a citizen of the largest political division of the continent 
of America, North and South, I regret the statement in the 
latter part of the second sentence. There are too frequent 
expressions in the press of the United States calculated to 
widen the breach between the English-speaking people of 
Great Britain and Canada and those of the United States, and 
it seems to me that the expression to which I refer is one of 
them. I do not think it is correct as yet. I do not think 
Hawthorne or Emerson, Longfellow or Lowell, would have 
tolerated the statement that they wrote in a language different 
from the English of Addison and Carlyle, Milton and Tenny- 
son ; and I do not think the best writers in the United States 
are trying to get away from the language of which Hawthorne 
and Emerson, Longfellow and Lowell, were masters. I trust 
that The Sunday School Times will not often contain expres- 
sions that grate on the sensitive nerves of English-speaking 
Canadians. 

The Editor has always understood, from English- 
men, that the people in Yorkshire hardly understand 
the people of Devonshire, because the two peoples 
speak what are largely two different languages, If 
his English informants speak the truth as to this,— 
as he has no reason io doubt that they do,—both 
peoples mentioned have a right to God’s truth in the 
language that they can comprehend. Has the Cana- 
dian lawyer read the published reasons for the Ameri- 
can Standard Revision of the Bible, with its illustra- 
tions of words ‘‘ tolerated’’ by the English Revision, 
but objected to, by the American Revisers ? Does he, 
indeed, actually claim that the mention of these facts 
is ‘calculated to widen the breach between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of Great Britain and Canada, 
and those of the United States’’? The Editor of The 
Sunday School Times desires that there be no breach 
between these peoples, and his erforts are all intended 
to prevent such a thing. Indeed, the Editor is not 
aware that there is such a ‘‘ breach’’ as the Canadian 
lawyer speaks of as existing. The Editor believes 
that the feeling of mutual sympathy, and good under- 
standing, and readiness to give help, was never so great 
as to-day. This he rejoices in, and earnestly desires 
to increase. Yet he cannot say, even at the request 
of a skilled Canadian lawyer, that the elder ‘‘ John 
Bull’’ is actually the same as the younger ‘ Brother 
Jonathan,’’ or that a mother and her daughter are 
actually the same person, or that two most loving 
brothers are one and the same individual. What 
American reader, even if he be a Hebrew scholar, 
would better understand the truth when a//uph*be 
translated ‘‘ Duke,’’ —as the ‘‘ Duke Teman,"’ ‘‘ Duke 
Omar,’ ‘‘ Duke Dishor,'’ ‘‘ Duke Disdan,’*—espe- 
cially after he has found out that ‘ Chief,"’ o1 
‘«Colonel,’’ is a more correct and truer rendering ? 
Will the truth make a ‘‘ breach'’ between brethren ? 
On those points the Editor is confident that the Cana- 
dian lawyer will come to change his now positive 
opinion when he has been longer home from vacation, 
and has more fully considered the important subject 
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Lesson 6. November I0. 


Exod. I : I-14. 


Israel Oppressed in Egypt 
(Read Psalm 90.) Memory verses: 8, 9, 13, 14 





Golden Text: God heard their groaning, and God remembered his covenant.~-Exod. 2 : 24 


COMMON VERSION 


s And all the souls that came out of the 
loins of Jacob were seventy souls ~ for Joseph 
was in Egypt a/ready. 

6 And joseph died, and all his brethren, 
and all that generation, 

7 4 And the children of Israel were fruit- 
ful, and increased abundantly, and multi- 
plied, and waxed exceeding mighty . and the 
land was filled with them 

8 Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph 

9 And he said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel ave more 
and mightier than we 

10 Come on, let us deal wisely with them ; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, 
when there falleth out any war, they join 


AMERICAN REVISION 


5 And all the souls that came out of the loins 
of Jacob were seventy souls: and Joseph was 
in Egypt already. 6 And Joseph died, and all 
his brethren, and all that generation. 7 And 
the children of Israel were fruitful, and in- 
creased abundantly. and multiplied. and waxed 
exceeding mighty . and the land was filled with 
them 

8 Now there arose a new king over Egypt, 
who knew not Joseph. 9 And he said unto 
his people, Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel are 'more and mightier than we. 
10 come, let us deal wisely with them . lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they also join them- 


COMMON VERSION 


1t Therefore they did set over them task- 
masters to afflict them with their burdens, 
And they built for Pha’radh treasure cities, 
Pi‘thom and Ra-dam’sés. 

12 But the more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew. And they 
were grieved because of the children of Israel. 

13 And the Egyp’tians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigour 

14 And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and 
in all manner of service in the field : all their 
service, wherein they made them serve, was 
with rigour. 


AMERICAN 


REVISION 


fore they did set over them taskmasters to 
afflict them with their burdens. 
built for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and 
Raamses. 12 But the they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied and the more 
they spread abroad. And they ? were grieved 
because of the children of Israel. 13 And the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigor: 14 and they made their lives bitter 
with hard service, in mortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of service in the field, all their 
service, wherein they made them serve with 
rigor. 


And they 


more 












































also unto our enemies, and fight against us, 
anc so get them up out of the land. 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. . . . .Gen 37: 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison . . . Gen. 99 : 20 to 40:5 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted. . eet ae Gen 41 : 38-49 
4 October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren... ... . Gen, 45 : 1-15 
5 November 3.—Death of Joseph... ..... . Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel O; pressed in Egypt.—Exod. 1: 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses . . Exod 2: 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
g. December 1.—'The Call of Mores... . ... 2... Exod. 3 : 1-12 
10 December 8 —Moses and Pharaoh . Exod. 11: 1-10 


11. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod. 12 : 1-17 
{ The Passage of the Red Sea . . Exod. 14 : 13-27 
1 Or, Christmas Lesson Isa. 9 : 1-7 
73. December 29.— Review. 


12. December 22.— 


~ 


The Lord's people may lose their leaders, but they 
can never be altogether lost. 


al 


International Home Readings 
MON.— Exod. 1 : 1-14. 
TUES,—Gen., 46 : 1-7. 
WED.—Exod. § : 5-19. Cruel taskmasters. 

THURS.—Deut. 26: 1-11. Remembrance. 

Fri.—Isa. 52: 1-6. Oppressed without cause. 

SAT.—Psa. 142: 1-7. Prayer in affliction. 
SUN.—Psa. 94: 1-14. Cry of the oppressed. 


Israel oppressed in Egypt. 
A great nation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


< 


The character that is built in bitter work remains 
long after the work decays. 


ow 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Lessons concerning the People of God 


1. A People in the World : 
Sons of Israel, who came into Egypt (1-4). 
Chese are in the world (John 17 : 11-16). 
In the midst of a. . . perverse generation (Phil. 2: 15). 
2. A People of Small Beginnings : 
All the souls... were seventy souls (5, 6). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32) 
Of persons . . . about an hundred and twenty (Acts 1: 15). 
3. A People of Rapid Growth : 
Were fruitful... land was filled with them (7). 


Will multiply thy seed as the stars (Gen. 22 


17). 
\ great multitude... 


no man could number (Rev. 7:9). 
4- A People Hated by the World : 
Children of Israel... mightier than we (8, 9). 


The world hated them (John 17 : 14). 
Ye shall be hated of all men { Matt. to : 22) 


selves unto our enemies, and fight against us, 
and get them up out of the land. 


11 There- 


a a < b 


gs. A People Suffering Persecution : 
Set over them taskmasters to affict (11). 
They made their lives bitter (14). 


Blessed are they . . . persecuted (Matt. 5 
Our light affliction. . . 


10). 
weight of glory (2 Cor. 4 : 16-18). 
6. A People under God’s Care : 

Afflicted... the more they multiplied (12). 


Not a hair of your head shall perish (Luke 21 
The word of God is not bound (2 Tim. 2° 9). 


18). 


Affliction is oft the best furnace for melting many 
into one. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME. —Several generations just before the birth of 
Moses. By the simplest interpretation of the 
biblical data, Moses was born 1618 B.C., but different 
scholars differ greatly concerning this. The oppress- 
ing Egyptian dynasty was the nineteenth. Ten years 
ago, the men who reject the biblical chronology fol- 
lowed Lepsius, and dated the beginning of this dy- 
nasty about 1400 B.C. Now they follow Mahler, 
and date it a century later. There are scores of dif- 
fering theories. 
PLACE. —-The country of Egypt. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Strictly 
references. 


none, 
See marginal Bibles, etc. 
INTERVENING Events.—Properly there are none, 


but many 


1 Or, too many and too mighty for us 





2 Or, abhorred 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sona. 


as the lesson summarizes and includes the events of 


the last. 
~% 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.— With Jacob they came, each man and 
his household: This is a more literal translation than 
that of the versions. The term ‘‘household,’’ as 
here used, is wide enough to include a large body of 
dependants. 

Verse 5.—Seventy souls: We are sure to under- 
stand this wrongly unless we understand it by the aid 
of the details included in it. These are given in 
Genesis 46 : 7-27 and elsewhere. Speaking in a 
general way, those who came with Jacob were the 
seventy persons who were afterward counted as the 
genealogical heads of Israel. They are mentioned by 
name in Genesis. The Septuagint gives other names, 
making up the seventy-five of Stephen (Acts 7 : 14). 
But besides these the account expressly tells us that 
there were other lineal descendants of Jacob, and their 
families ; and it implies that they brought with them 
their whole numerous tribe of servants and retainers 
(see Lesson Surroundings of last lesson). As these 
were included in the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 
17: 12, 13, etc.), they were reckoned ds constituent 
parts of the nation. 

Verses 6, 7.—/oseph died: So far this account 
covers the first seventy-one years of the sojourn in 
Egypt (Gen. 50 : 22; 41:46; 45 :11).— Were /ruit- 
Jul, etc.: The fact of their rapid increase is empha- 
sized by reiterating it four times in one verse.— Zhe 
land was filled with them: Very likely the writer 
meant the whole land of Egypt, and not Goshen only. 
who knew not Joseph : 
The eighty years that Joseph lived in Egypt included 
the reigns of ‘several kings. They certainly were not 
shepherd kings, as many superficially imagine, but 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty. The account in 
Exodus of the oppressing Pharaohs covers the first 
eighty years (Exod. 7 : 7) of the life of Moses, and an 
unknown period before that. 


Verse 8.—A new king... 


This period includes 
the sixty-seven years of Rameses II, the third and 
greatest king of the nineteenth dynasty, who probably 
died (2 : 23) while Moses was in Midian. We don't 
know how many of his predecessors and successors it 
also includes. We know from the monuments that 
the last kings of the eighteenth dynasty had been 
tolerant of foreign ideas and influences, and that the 
nineteenth was in these respects reactionary. 

Verses 9-11.— The people : This word and its agre« 
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ing verbs and pronouns in. the passage are in the sin- 
gular number. 
unit. 
and too mighty for us, 


Israel is recognized as an ethnical 





More and mightier than we: Or, ‘‘ Too many 
as in margin of Revised Ver- 
sion. — Zaskmasters: The term is perfectly specific. 
The thing denoted is compulsory labor by an alien 
population on public works. We have details of the 
practice in the history of Solomon (1 Kings 4 : 13-16; 
g : 20-23). It is very important to notice that the 
only sense in which the Israelites were slaves in Egypt 
is that of their being thus subjected to the corvee. 
Forced labor, they thought, was for conquered peoples, 
and not for themselves, who had come to Egypt 
by invitation. —Store-cities: For storing grain ; not 
‘« treasure cities,’ as in the Old Version.—/ithom : 
This site was fully explored a few years ago. Its in- 
scriptions affirm that it was built by Rameses II. 


al 


Four Centuries 
By Alexander 


HE four hundred years of Israel's stay in Egypt 
were divided into two unequal periods, in the 

first and longest of which they were prosperous and 
favored, while in the second they were oppressed. 
Both periods had their uses and place in the shaping 


of a nation and its preparation for the exodus. Both 
carry permanent lessons. 
1. The long days of unclouded prosperity. These 


extended over centuries, the whole history of which is 
The 
calm years glided on, and the shepherds in Goshen 
had the happiness of having 
no annals. All that needed 
to be recorded was that, one 


summed up in two words,—-death and growth. 
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Verse 12.—And grew: Better, ‘‘And the more 
they spread abroad,’’ as in the American Revision. 
They overpassed their boundaries, and crowded into 
other regions of Egypt.— Were grieved: Very nearly 
our phrase, ‘‘ They felt tired by reason of the sons of 
Israel.’’ They were anxious and angry. 

Verses 13, 14.— With rigor: Rather, ‘‘ By violent 
compulsion.’’—Ad their service which they served 
among them [they served| by violent compulsion: | 
think this translation gives the true meaning. The 
Israelites submitted, but always under protest, claim- 
ing their right to be exempt. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


a 
Se 


God oft reminds us of his promises by seeming to 
forget them. 


ad 


of Preparation 
McLaren, D.D. 


lights. It effected the conversion of a horde into a 
nation by numerical increase, and so was a link in 
the chain of the divine working. The great increase, of 
which the writer speaks so strongly, was, no doubt, 
due to the favorable circuinstances of the life in 
Goshen, but was none the less regarded by him, and 
rightly so, as God's doing. As the psalmist sings, 
‘« He increased his people greatly.’’ 
cesses "' 


‘« Natural pro- 
are the implements of a supernatural will. 
So Israel was being multiplied, and the end for which 
it was peacefully growing into a multitude was hidden 


Photograph by W. H. Rau, Philadelphia. 





by one, the first generation 
died off, and that the new 
generations ‘‘ were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly, 
and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding. mighty.’’ The 
emphatic repetitions recall 
the original promises in 
17:4 53 
The preceding 


Genesis 12 : 2; 
18 : 18. 
specification of the number 
of the original settlers (re- 
peated from Gen. 46: 27) 
brings into impressive con- 
trast the small beginnings 
and the rapid increase. We 
may note that eloquent set- 
ting side by side of the two 
processes which are ever 
going on simultaneously, 
death and birth. 

A cradle and a coffin are in 
the same house sometimes. 
** Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born.’’ 
One by one we pass out of 
the warmth and light into the 
darkness, and so gradually 
does the withdrawal proceed that we scarcely are aware 
of its going on, but at last «all that generation '’ has 
vanished. The old trees are all cleared off the ground, 
and everywhere their place is taken by the young 
saplings. The web is ever being woven at one end, 
and run down at the other. ‘‘ The individual withers, 
but the race is more and more.'’ How solemn that 
continual play of opposing movements is, and how 
blind we are to its solemnity ! 

That long period of growth may be regarded in two 


by Ramses Il, the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 





The Great Rock Temple—the ‘' grandest ever created by Egyptian skill''—of Aboo Simbel, constructed 
It is at Wady Halfa, in Egypt, about a thousand 
miles south of Cairo, or twenty-five miles north of the Second Cataract of the Nile. 


from all but God. But there was another end, in ref- 
erence to which the years of peaceful prosperity may 
be regarded ; namely, the schooling of the people to 
patient trust in the long-delayed fulfilment of the 
promise. That hope had burned bright in Joseph 
when he died, and he being dead yet spake of it from 
his coffin to the successive generations. Delay is 


fitted and intended to strengthen faith and make hope 
But that part of the divine purpose, 
In the 


more eager. 
alas ! was not effected as the former was. 
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moral region every circumstance has two opposite 
results possible. Each condition has, as it were, two 
handles, and we can take it by either, and generally 
take it by the wrong one. Whatever is meant to 
better us may be so used by us as to worsen us. And 
the history of Israel in Egypt and in the desert shows 
only too plainly that ease weakened, if it did not kill, 
faith, and that Goshen was so pleasant that it drove 
the hope and the wish for Canaan out of mind. 
‘*While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
and slept.’’ Is not Israel in Egypt, slackening hold 
of the promise because it tarried, a mirror in which 
the church may see itself? and do we not know the 
enervating influence of Goshen, making us reluctant 
to shoulder our packs and turn out for the pilgrim- 
age? The desert repels more strongly than Canaan 
attracts. 


2. The shorter period of oppression. Others will 
deal with the possible identification of the ‘‘ new 
king '' with the rise of a native dynasty which ex- 
pelled foreign monarchs, and of the Pharaoh of the 
oppression with the great Rameses II, whose long 
reign of sixty-seven years gives ample room for pro- 
tracted and grinding oppression of Israel. The policy 
adopted was characteristic of these early despotisms 
in its utter disregard of humanity and of everything 
but making the kingdom safe. It was not intention- 
ally cruel, it was merely indifferent to the suffering it 
occasioned. ‘‘Let us deal wise/y with them,’’— 
never mind about justice, not to say kindness. Pha- 
raoh's ‘‘ politics,’’ like some other rulers’ who divorce 
them from morality, turned out to be roundabout 
folly. He was afraid that the Israelites, if they were 
allowed to grow, might find out their strength and 
seek to emigrate; and so he set to work to weaken 
them with hard bondage, not seeing that that was sure 
to make them wish the very thing that he was blun- 
deringly trying to prevent. 
The only way to make men 
glad to remain in a com- 
munity is to make them at 
home there. The sense of 
injustice is the strongest dis- 
If there is 
a ‘‘dangerous Class,’’ the 
surest 


integrating force. 
to make them 
more dangerous is to treat 
them harshly. 


way 


It was a 
blunder to make ‘‘ lives bit- 
ter,’ 


for hearts also 


embittered. 


were 
So the people 
were ripened for revolt, and 
Goshen became less attrac- 
tive. 

God used Pharaoh's fool- 
ish wisdom, as he had used 
natural laws, to prepare for 
the exodus. The long years 
of ease had formed a nation. 
The period of oppression was 
to stirthem up out of their 
comfortable nest, and make 
them willing to risk the bold 
dash for freedom. Is not 
that the explanation, too, of 
the similar times in our 
lives? It needs that we 
should experience life's sor- 
rows and burdens, and find how hard the world’s 
service is, and how quickly our Goshens may be- 
come places of grievous toil, in order that the weak 
hearts, which cling so tight to earth, may be de- 
tached from it, and taught to reach upwards to 
God. ‘* Blessed is the man. in whose heart 
are the ways,’’ and happy is he who so profits by 
his sorrows that they stir in him the pilgrim’s spirit, 
and make him yearn after Canaan, and not grudge to 
leave Goshen, Our ease and our troubles, opposite 
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though they seem and are, are meant to further the 
same end,—to make us fit for the journey which leads 
to rest and home. We often misuse them both, let- 
ting the one sink us in earthly delights and oblivion 
of the great hope, and the other embitter our spirits 
without impelling them to seek the things that are 
above. Let us use the one for thankfulness, growth, 
and patient hope, and the other for writing deep the 
conviction that this is not our rest, and the resolve 
that we will gird our loins, and, staff in hand, go forth 
on the pilgrim road, not shrinking from the wilder- 
ness, because we see the mountains of Canaan across 
its sandy flats. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
“ 


Many must suffer when a nation is sent to school. 
, - 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


a N OW Tuere ArRosE A New KING OVER EGyPt, 
WHO KNEw NOT JosEerH.''—Nothing can be 
more evanescent than the favor of an Oriental mon- 
arch. It frequently happens that, in the space of a 
few weeks, the whole character of a court is changed 
through the personal ascendancy of a chance favorite, 
who has come into power through the caprice of the 
sovereign. That Joseph had been able, through the 
space of so many years, to retain his high position at 
the Egyptian court, was quite exceptional. The privi- 
leges enjoyed by the children of Israel during the 
lifetime of Joseph, in consequence of his personal 
‘influence, can only be interpreted as a mark of God's 
« -e over a chosen race. 
rhere came a time, however, when not only Joseph, 
but ll the generation of Joseph's brethren, who at 
his summons had come thither to be under his pro- 
tection 1nd fostering care, had passed away, and there 
arose a new king over the land of Egypt who neither 
knew nor cared anything about Joseph. Not that he 
had never heard of Joseph, or knew nothing about 
him, who he was, and what he had done for the coun- 
trv. According to the Oriental idiom, not to know a 
person means not to acknowledge his authority. A 
father sometimes complains that his son ‘‘ does not 
know him,'’—that is, he disregards his authority. So 
this new king, when any question was raised as to any 
privileges enjoyed by the people of Israel granted to 
them by Joseph, professed not to know Joseph, or to 
be influenced in any way by the principles which 
governed his administration. He was an Egyptian, 
and believed in Egypt for the Egyptians. Joseph's 
brethren, having always been lamentably deficient in 
family affection, their descendants, bound only by 
their tribal organization, felt but feebly the family tie. 
Thus they became easily enslaved, and the victims of 
cruel taskmasters. They became an ignorant, servile 
horde, instead of a compact, intelligent class of privi- 
leged colonists or sojourners in the land. 
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It is better to be a sinner s slave than to be the slave 
of sin. 


a 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Use of Affiictions 


HE study of Israel in Egypt ought to make any 

one patient in any troubles. There must have 

been good reasons for the hundreds of years of delay in 

accomplishing the promise that Joseph recited. What 
~vere some of the reasons ? 

1. The people must be numerous enough to take 

possession of, and occupy, the promised land. It 
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needed millions, and ihey went down into Egypt only 
seventy souls. There they ‘‘ were fruitful,’’ like sowed 
grain ; ‘‘increased,'’ swarmed like fish ; ‘‘multiplied,’’ 
a word from the mathematical realm ; ‘‘ waxed ex- 
ceeding mighty,’’ and ‘‘ the land was filled with them "' 
(v. 7). Mothers are as of much service to the state 
as warriors. 

2. They must be cured of the worship of Egyptian 
idols that many had accepted. Every one of the false 
gods of Egypt was overmatched in the plagues pre- 
ceding the exodus. 

3. They must be compacted into one united nation. 
There had been jealousies and hates. Scrap-iron be- 
comes solid by heat, and under the blows of the 
steam-hammer. They would turn with revulsion from 
the oppressors who made their lives exceeding bitter. 
Not a hoof was left behind when Israel left Egypt ; 
very much people, when it left Babylon. 

4. They must learn statecraft and national organi- 
zation from the most advanced nation in the world. 
Their leader was to be brought up in the palace, as 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter, and be learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. Israel must not make 
exodus as a rabble or horde, but as a compact, effec- 
tive organization. 

5. They must get a supreme confidence inGod. A 
sailor gets no great confidence in a captain in pleasant 
weather. But when he handles a ship skilfully in a 
tempest or a battle, everybody enthusiastically admires 
him. 

During all their long bondage God heard all their 
groanings, saw every co-operative effort they made with 
him to hasten their deliverance. Every child born, 
every idol forsaken, every family tie more closely and 
lovingly bound, hastened the day of their redemption. 

All things still work together for good to them that 
love God. Whom he loves he chastens. The fruit- 
bearers are pruned to bear more fruit. A prepared 
Canaan waits. If we suffer with Christ we shall also 
be glorified together. 

‘* Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph ?”’ 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
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Oppression seldom succeeds in repression. 





Is your Sunday-school going to have a 
place in the ‘' Honor Lists’' of The Sunday 
School Times next spring ? You'll find the 
plan fully described on page 696 of this issue. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW these are the names of the sons of Israel 

(v. 1). It is a solemn thing to read the name 

of a man who has been dead three thousand years. 
When we stop to think how we toil and struggle 
to keep from being forgotten by our own genera- 
tion, and even by our next-door neighbors, we can- 
not help feeling that a man must have struck the 
bell of fame a fearful blow to have made it vibrate 
for thirty centuries. Sometimes, of course, the names 
of ordinary men float down the stream of time on the 
rafts of others,—as these brethren of Joseph on his. 
But, as Franklin said, ‘‘ If you would not be forgotten 
as soon as you are dead, either write things worth 
reading or do things worth writing.’’ It seems to me 
a noble thing to want to live in the memory of man- 
kind. This desire has been called ‘the last infir- 
mity of noble minds.’’ Of course, it’s true that 
oblivion is no sign of unworthiness. ‘‘One Czsar 
lives, a thousand are forgot.'’ Some of the noblest 
people Paul met in his ministry he immortalizes by 
acknowledging that he could not distinctly remem- 
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ber, yet saying, ‘‘ whose namés are in the book of 
life.’ If we are forgotten after having lived grandly, 
well and good. Let none of us be morbid over 
earthly glory. Let us build our own pedestals, and 
leave our statues to be put in place by posterity. But, 
after all, let every one strive to be remembered, to 
leave an honored and cherished name. ‘‘ Write your 
name in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of 
the thousands you come in contact with, year by year, 
and you will never be forgotten.”’ 

And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation (v. 6). Noman can rightly measure the 
meaning of life without a clear vision of the majesty 
and might of death. No picture reveals it more per- 
fectly than that of humanity, like a great river, pour- 
ing over a precipice. Imagine these millions of 
human beings in a procession moving towards its 
edge, and a hundred thousand ‘‘ young men and 
maidens, old men and children,’’ falling into eter- 
nity as water-drops fall over Niagara! ‘‘ Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.”’ 
Those that live upon the earth are but a handful to 
the tribes that slumber in its bosom. We must take 
our turn. Life plans that do not include death are 
sheer lunacy. Death as a mere experience is noth- 
ing. Not only sages and philosophers have died, 
but knaves and cowards. When I have trembled at 


. death, I have reassured myself by remembering that 


even little children can die. 
But what comes after death ? 
ren of Joseph now? 


If they can, I can. 
Where are the breth- 
‘* Ay, there’s the rub!’’ As 
to-day is the outgrowth of yesterday, and to-morrow of 
to-day, so our future must be the outgrowth of our 
present. 

A new king, ... who knew not Joseph (v. 8). 
And there is another ‘‘rub.’’ Life is easy enough 
when our destiny is in the hands of those who love 
us, understand us, care for us. They will put up 
with our foibles and cover our sins with the mantle 
of charity. But what of the king ‘‘who knows not 
Joseph’’ ! When your parents die, and you are 
thrown on the care of strangers ; when the old firm 
fails, and new proprietors take the business ; when 
the political party which has given you a job goes 
under, and a new boss comes into power,—you will 
have to be able to swim without bladders then, my 
boy! How little some of the young fellows who are 
rolling along towards success as if in a golden chariot 
realize that ninety-nine one-hundredths of their pros- 
perity flows from the fostering care of the ‘‘ king who 
knows Joseph’’! Here lies one of the tragedies of 
life. 

Let us deal wisely with them (v. 10). There is no 
harder problem than for a superior race to know what 
to do with an inferior. We are as puzzled to know 
what to do for the negroes as the Egyptians were for 
the Hebrews. God forbid that we do that same kind 
of ‘dealing wisely with them''! ‘Let us afflict 
them with burdens!'’ A pretty wisdom! By this 
time, at least, it ought to be well enough known that 
oppression and affliction will solve no problem and 
cure no ill. You cannot extort Nature's secrets by 
cruelty. No man who is cruel will be a benefactor. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multi- 
plied (v. 12). How slowly the world has learned that 
lesson! What makes that man’s horse so obstinate 
and balky? He has been dealing wisely (?) with him. 
He has been afflicting him. ‘‘ The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church."’ ‘Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again.’’ It is a mysterious law, and 
very baffling to the understanding. Tyrants and 
monsters have had a notion that’ humanity could be 
dealt with as you deal with rats and other vermin. 
But such was not the plan of Providence. Our cruelty 
to the Indians has not (perhaps) increased his num- 
bers, but it has intensified his savagery and his vicious- 
ness. The more we afflict humanity, the more its 
power for evil or for our own destruction is multi- 
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plied. It is only reason and kindness that can solve 
such problems as the Egyptians had to deal with. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A slave is a dangerous servant. 


or oe 
At the Country- Store Club 


By Henry F. Cope 


a OTHING but trouble, nothing but trouble !"’ 
said Martin sadly. 
‘*Oh, I don’t know! I can sing ‘Happy day’ as 
well as ever."’ 
‘* You, ’Siah. 


right. 


That's ’cos you can’t see things 
You think God fixes up everything for you. 
Nice idee some people have of God. If hé is good, 
I'd think he'd take care of his people ; but the Bible 
says he made all sorts of promises to them old Jews, 
and then left ’em in slavery in Egypt. Guess, if I'd 
been there, I'd’ a’ opened their eyes to sech nonsense.’’ 

‘Guess you would too, for I'm sure you don't 
know any better.’’ 

‘«Oh! you think you know it all. But just look at 
it right to home here. Look at ol’ Sarah Jennings. 
Goodness knows, she’s faithful enough,—allus to 
church, and allus praying, and thet sort of thing ! 
And then she's a good woman, too, | tell you. And 
what's the Lord done fer her? He's left her poor 
and alone, a’ most doubled up with rheumatiz, and 
he’s given her trouble all her days. Her man was a 
good-fer-naught ; her boy, a disgrace as long as he 
lived. The Lord's given her a plenty of trouble, —if 
he’s anything to do with it at all.’’ 

‘« Yes, and he’s given her a smile that no one else 
in this valley has. He's given her what few of us 
possess,—a contented heart, a happy disposition. 
He’s made her rich in a good many things that are 
better than cash, such as sympathy, gentleness, kind- 
ness. She knows more than many a doctor, and her 
very look can do more than all their medicines. I 
shall never forget her coming into Silas’s home when 
their baby died, and some of us as loved the baby 
would ‘a’ given a farm 40 have it back.* But she did 
better. She made them feel better than we could 
have done if we'd brought the little one to the house 


again.’’ 
‘I know. She's a mighty good woman. Didn't I 
say so? But, if I was God, I'd give her a good deal 


better time than she has. Thet's the kind of woman 
I'd give a fine house to, with servants and everything 
she wanted."’ 

‘« Jes’ like yer do with yer gran’ chil’ ern. 
boys and their wives say you spoil em all 
from scoffing Hank. 

‘*No; he knows better than he talks. He made 
his own boys get out and rustle. He'd send ‘em out 
in the snow and cold because he knew they'd never 
He sent em to school, though I 
remember Tom making the awfullest fuss about go- 
ing, and say, ‘ Dad, I suppose you’ ve forgotten, when 
you were trustee, how you told the new teacher you 
wouldn't hire her unless she agreed to strap young 
Arthur !’’’ 

‘* What's that to do with it?’’ 

‘* Just this, that it's sometimes kind to be cruel ; 
tht we are all, after all, but children, and God has 
te put us to school. If the Jews had to be slaves fora 
while, and if Christians have troubles for a while, it 
is not forever. The time comes when they are done 
with it, and are all the better for it. Probably there 
are some people that God knows it’s no use sending 


And the 
Te 


be men without it. 


to school or trying to train."’ 
DILLON, MOonrT. 
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You cannot reckon with God's people and leave 
‘im out of the account. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E HAVE no blackboard this week. Have some 
teacher prepared beforehand to answer the 
questions indicated below. 

I see two pictures. In one there is a large number 
of people at work in their fields, and apparently happy. 
In the other I see the same people at work in the 
brickyards, and their faces are most sad. 
who are these people? Why are they now at work in 
the brickyards? Whose death was it that made such 
a difference in the lot of this people? Why did Pha- 
raoh so bitterly oppress them? What cities did these 
people build for Pharaoh? Did this bitter bondage 
diminish them in number? 

Now ask some teacher why it was that God let all 
this sorrow come to the children of Israel. It was 
probably lest they should grow tco well satisfied with 


Tell me, 


Egypt, and so be unwilling, in due time, to go to the 
Land of Promise. (As it was, they often, in the wil- 
derness, longed to go back to Egypt.) Now ask an- 
other teacher for still another reason for all this 
affliction. It was in order to weld Israel together asa 
people so compactly that they never should be dis- 
united. This was so effectually accomplished that 
from that day to this (thirty-four hundred years) they 
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have remained one people, as no other nation has 
done. 

Now ask some teacher this question : Why does 
God let affliction come to us in these later days? 
Partly to teach us that this is not our abiding home, 
but that our home is in the real Land of Promise. In 
this way he loosens the ties that bind us to this world. 
This fact may help us to bear our sorrows, knowing 
that in his own good time God will give us a final 
and glorious deliverance. 

New York Ciry. 


os 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


**Our God, our help in ages past."’ Psalm 81 ° 1-10. 
‘*Thy kingdom come, O God.’ (112: 1-8.) 
Se he hour of wial.” Psalm 78 : 1-7. 

n the hour of trial. (107 : 144.) 


** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me."’ 
** Lord, in this thy mercy's day."’ 
‘*Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ 


Psalm 83: 1-4, 16-18. 
(114: 1-4, 11, 12.) 
Psalm 105 : 1-10. 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way."’ Psalm 106 on 14) 
**He leadeth me: O blessed thought." (153 : 4-7.) 





Don't fail to enter your Sunday-school in 
the ‘* Honor List’’ competition of The Sun- 
day School Times. The plan is fully described 
on page 696 of this issue. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


l. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 


Il. Lesson Truth : We Should Pray to God when we 
are in Trouble. 
Hl. Golden Text: God heard their groaning, and God 
remembered his covenant,—Exod, 2 : 24. 
IV. Result Sought : 
1. Greater appreciation of God's willingness 
to hear and help in time of trouble. 


V. Starting-Points : 

[Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The other is merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.]} 

1. Children’s prayers. 


2. Were you ever in any trouble? 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON StToRY. 

When you pray, to whom do you speak ? 
you talk to God about ? 
2. THE Lesson Story. 

Last Sunday we learned that God took Joseph and 
his father home to heaven. Now, when Joseph was 
dead, his brothers still kept the land which Pharaoh, 
the king, had given them. One by one the brothers 
died also, but they had a great many children and 
grandchildren, who still lived in the land. 

The Egyptians called these people the children of 
Israel. The children of Israel lived very happily in 
this land for a while, and Pharaoh, the king, was very 
good to them. But one day this good king died, and 
a new king came to the throne. This king had not 
known Joseph and his brethren, and did not love the 
children of Israel. When he saw how many of them 
there were, he said to his own people, ‘‘ Let us put 
these people to hard work. There are very many of 
them in this land, and, if we are not careful, there 
will be so many, after a time, that they will rise up and 


What do 
What do you ask him for ? 








fight against us." So he gave them very hard work 
to do, and made them build walls and houses and 
cities for him. This cruel king thought that he would 
make them work so hard that many of them would 
die, but it seemed that, the harder he made them work, 
the more their numbers increased. When the king 
saw this, he was all the more cruel to them. He 
gave them still harder work to do, and made them 
suffer more and more, but God had made these peo- 
ple strong, and so they were not destroyed by this 
hard work which the king put upon them. 

Then the king decided to do something so cruel 
that I scarcely like to tell you about it. He com- 
manded that all the boy babies that were born to the 
children of Israel should be thrown into the river and 
drowned. The children of Israel could do nothing to 
save their children from the cruel king, for they did 
not have Joseph to help them any more, but in their 
trouble they remembered that God was their Father ; 
they remembered how he had taken care of them 
while Joseph was alive, and so they prayed to God, 
and told him all about the cruel king and the trouble 
that they were in. They asked him to send them a 
deliverer, one who would take Joseph's place. God 
heard their prayer, and next Sunday we shall see how 
he answered it. 

What is our Golden Text ? 

3- TRANSITION. 

Where did Joseph's brothers and their children live 
after Joseph died? What did the Egyptians call 
them? How did the new king treat them? Why- 
did he put them to such hard work? When he saw 
that he could not destroy them by hard work, what 
did he decide to do? To whom did the children of 
Israel pray when they were in this great trouble ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

To whom can we pray when we are in trouble ? 

Do you remember a story that we had not long ago 
about a little boy named Ralph, who went up to bed all 


alone in the dark one night? I want to tell you some 
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more about him. One day his mother told him that 
she and his father were going away for three or four 
days, and she wanted him to be a brave boy and stay 
at home with Mary the girl. The next day mother 
and father said ‘' good-by,’’ and went away I am 
sorry to say that Mary was sometimes very cross 
She did not do things the same as mama, and some- 
times scolded Ralph for doing the very things that 
mother had told him he might do. She made him 
come in from playing with Teddie Scott very early, 
and they were having a lovely game of horse too. 
That night, when bed-time came, Ralph felt very 
lonely, and thought, ‘‘Oh, dear ! if mother had only 
stayed at home!’’ And when he was in bed, where 
no one could see him, he put his head in the pillow 
and really cried. But after a little while Ralph re- 
membered that there was some one who would be 
glad to hear all about his trouble, and who would be 
glad to help him. Who do you think that One was ! 
What do you thin!. Ralph did ? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


Emphasized. Prayer. 








Questions on the Lesson 
Story which Draw from 
the Children the Lesson 
Truth, 


Transition. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


| Questions about Boys’ and Girls’ Prayers. 
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Israel Oppressed in Egypt. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


you enter on a new study,—of the making of a 

nation. Explain the meaning of the title of the 
Book of Exodus, and keep in mind a brief outiine of 
it, with these points : The bondage in Egypt, Moses, 
the plagues, the Red Sea, the wilderness of Sinai, the 
law and the covenant, the tent of meeting. Read 
Moulton’s Modern Reader's Bible, +‘ Exodus,'" and 
Harper's ‘‘ From Abraham to David’’ (Chap. IV) 

The question you have to ask your pupils is, What 
was the divine Father doing for and through the chil- 
dren of Israel? The right answer teaches us about his 
purposes for each and all of his children. The story 
of the oppression of the Israelites reveals to us : 

1. Some Elements of Trial. 


the lives even of young children. 


These are found in 

Your pupils, if not 
sufferers, know of those who are. Most common of 
these elements are : 

(1.) Unfortunate surroundings. Show your class 
that not all sufferings are directly caused by sin. God 
sent the Israelites to Egypt (Gen. 46:3, 4). They 
fell into their terrible plight in the way of duty. Show 
how the change of rulers caused the Israelites to be 
hated, 

Point out conditions in which good people suffer. 
Some have lost their property by trying to help others. 
Sickness, death of friends, sudden poverty, have com- 
pelled others to give up cherished plans of education 
and to endure hated toil. Others are shut in, love 
without being loved, must live with disagreeable asso- 
ciations, are left friendless. 

(2.) Injustice and oppression embitter life. Show 
the burdens the Israelites bore, the blows they felt, 
the unrequited toil. 

Point out how misery comes to many from the sel- 
fishness of others: Fraud, leaving widows and chil- 
dren dependent ; slander, robbing one of the con- 
fidence and love of his fellows ; carelessness or greed, 
causing accidents,—children maimed by drunken 
fathers, and allowed to grow up ignorant and in want. 

(3.) Long continuance of suffering. Generations of 
Israelites died with no sign of deliverance. To daily 
injustice were added the memory of wrongs endured 
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for years and traditions of others endured by their 
fathers. How hard it must have been for them to 
believe in God ! 

2. Some Consolations of Afflictions. 
cious of these are 

(1.) Opportunities to know God. It the Hebrews 
had remained in Goshen with the royal favor, would 
they ever have seen the Red Sea opened by the hand 
of Jehovah, or heard his voice at Sinai? Business 
failures, loss of health, compulsory surrender of things 
precious, are opportunities for the wise to become 
better acquainted with God. 

(2.) Opportunities to serve God, Affliction drove 
the Hebrews out of Egypt, that they might become a 
nation to bless the world. Noble characters are 
gained only through discipline. Teach your scholars 
that 


Most pre- 


** This strange, sad world is but our Father’s school, 
All chance and change his love shall grandly overrule.”’ 


(3:) Opportunities to enrich ourselves, Show how 
the Hebrews went out of Egypt laden with rich treas- 
ures, but with far richer treasures of knowledge gained 
from contact with the ripest civilization in the world. 
There they learned lessons in nation building, war, 
and diplomacy, 

(4.) Opportunities to bless others. Israel in Egypt 
was making it possible for Samuel, David, Isaiah, 
and Jesus to live and serve mankind. Tell the story 
of the sleepers of Ephesus, Christian youth, walled up 
in a cave by Emperor Decius, coming forth when 
they awoke two centuries later. Above the city gate 
Churches of the Crucified One rose 
where but yesterday, as they thought, stood temples 
of Diana and Apollo. That was the vision before 
every sufferer who witnessed for Christ in those dark 
ages. That vision was before Christ on the cross 
(Heb. 12:2). Teach your children, for their Golden 
Text, 2 Timothy 2 : 3. 


they saw a cross. 


Suggestive Questions 
1. Various Kinds of Trial. Whi did the Israel- 
ites go down into Egypt? 
troubles on themselves? 
cruel to them ? 


Why were the Egyptians 
Mention-the different trials they en- 
Mention different kinds of trial that good 
men suffer, in themselves and from others. 

2. The Advantages of Trial. 
Israelites seek 


dured, 


From whom did the 


help? Why was help so long de- 


layed ? How did help come at last? To what step 
did their trials drive them ? What advantages came 


to them from trial? What advantages to others? 
Why should we be patient in trial? (Heb. 12: 11.) 
What advantages have you known to come to any of 
your friends through sickness, poverty, disappoint- 
ment, bereavement? How can we make every trial 


bring some good to us ? 


Suggestive Topics 

Craftiness and injustice, with power, are no match 
against helplessness with the favor of God (Psa. 
2: 1-4). 

The noblest life is endurance of hardness in cheer- 
ful obedience to God, when we know not the reason 
of his commands. Read Hebrews 11. 

Boston, 
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Slavery ts of character, and not of condition. 
a al 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Israel Oppressed in Egypt 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 1). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
The record found in Genesis closes with the death 
of Joseph, some fifty years after the death of Jacob. 
The first chapter of Exodus contemplates a situation 





Did they bring their’ 
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later still. One is on the throne of Egypt who knows 
nothing of any obligation to Joseph, and feels no 
friendship for his people. He regards them as one 
of the difficult problems of state,—a people distin- 
guished from his own by many indications of physi- 
ognomy, habits, and ideas, very numerous, and only 
needing the right leader and the suitable occasion to 
become, of a sudden, a dangerous enemy. Whether 
there was any real foundation for this fear we cannot 
know from any evidence so far available. The 
famous writer of old Egyptian stories, Dr. Georg 
Ebers, makes out the Israelites to be a people from 
whom the Pharaoh recruited his armies and his ex- 
ecutive officials quite as freely as his workmen, but 
no direct monumental evidence bears on the subject. 

The chapter describes the policy of the Pharaoh 
with reference to the Hebrews. He deprived them 
of their wonted freedom, and compelled them, as a 
people, to give unrecompensed service in furtherance 
of his ambitious plans for building, making ‘ their 
lives bitter with hard service in mortar, and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field.’’ He also 
sought, without success, to have the male infants 
strangled as soon as born. 

The essential facts, then, are these: After a long 
abode in the land of Egypt, the Hebrew people be- 
came and the reigning Pharaoh, 
undeterred by any sentimental scruples, set himself 
to the task of reducing the insecurity he felt on their 
account by degrading and oppressing them. 

It has always been a matter of interest to determine 
who this oppressing Pharaoh was. His masterful 
personality, far-sighteaness, building enterprises, and 
deliberate cruelty, are data which might be con- 


very numerous, 


nected with more than one Egyptian sovereign. ! 

It will astonish many readers to know that some 
‘«scholars’’ are inclined to query whether the de- 
scendants of Abraham and Jacob were ever in E; yj"t 
at all. Only a few scholars take.this extreme posi- 
tion, and they, as a_rule, because they are chronic 
objectors to all plain biblical statements. More in 
cline to think that the great mass of the people lived 
in the deserts of Arabia, while a portion of them went 
through the Egyptian experience. The great major- 
ity, of course, hold to the customary belief that-the 
great bulk of the people were in Egypt, and un- 
important fragments at best were to be found else- 
where during the period. The question will be 
considered further a week or two hence. 

I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the books named are necessary in following these s:udies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 


Dr. G. A. Chadwick's ‘* Exodus,’’ in the Exposi- 
tor’'s Bible Commentary, is fairly good. So is Raw- 
linson's ‘‘ Moses: His Life and Times,’’ in the Men 
of the Bible series. The Bible Dictionaries may be 
consulted under the title ‘* Exodus.’’ 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Stay in Egypt. (1.) What can be brought 
forward in defense of the position that the Israelites 
were in Egypt as a body, aside from the testimony of 
Genesis and Exodus ? 

2. Jts Value. (2.) In what varied ways was it of 
value to the Israelites? [McLaren: 1, § 2. War- 
ren: 1-5. Schauffler: | 3.] 

3. The Bitter Bondage. (3.) What conditions 
seemed to move the Pharaoh to use rigorous methods 
with the Israelites ? [Long: J 2.] (4) In what ways 
did he chiefly employ them ? 

4. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. (5.) What are 
his marked characteristics as portrayed in this chap- 
ter? (6.) On what general grounds is Ramses II 


1 See the leading article in this issue of The Sunday School Times, 
by Professor Sayce.—Tue Eprror. 
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regarded as this Pharaoh ? [See Sayce in 
this issue.] (7.) Why is it important to 
identify this Pharaoh, if. pussible ? 

5. The Meaning of this Experience. 
(8.) Was this bitter experience an un- 
mixed evil? (9.) How did it serve to 
prepare the people for deliverance ? 


IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 


Our saddest experiences may open the 
God's 
ways are not always easily understood. 

A king who ‘‘ knows not Joseph’’ can 
do irreparable mischief. 
one who uses power without consideration 
for the past. 


way to those of supreme value. 


Like him is any 


VALE UNIVERSITY. 


of 
Freedom to Egypts pleasures may | 
mean slavery to her vices. 


“ 
BUSINESS | 
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Fa a 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 


$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to | 


the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 710. 


California-Oregon Excursions. Every day 
in the year. ‘The Chicago Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line runs through first-class 
Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points 
in California and Oregon daily. Personally 
conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leav- 
ing Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 











MEYER’S 
SCHOFIELD’S 
and TORREY’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS 


Appear each month in The Record 
of Christian Work 


The Devotional Studies in the Sun- 
day-School Lessons by the Rev. F. B. 
Meye1, The Heart of the Lesson by the 
Rev. C. Schofield, and The Golden Text 
Homilies by the Rev. R. A. Torrey, make 
this department one of the best helps 
published for Sunday-school teachers. 








Mw Send a postal card with your address 
for a free sample copy to 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
East Northficid, Mass. 














Positions may be | 
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The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


The Youth’s Companion 


gives reasons for subscribing at once. See Offer below. 








Illustrated 


Prospectus for the 1902 Volume presenting an unusually attractive 
program for cach issue of 1902, sent with copies of the paper, Free. 





New 
Subscription 
Offer for 
1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this - 
cation or cul ott this slip and end Te wt 

onee with name and and $1.75 

will receive : 

FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 190. 


FREE - The Fhgnheriving. Christmas and New 
Year's Dow N 4 


ott Calendar for 1902, lith- 

im 12 colors and gold. 

And The Companion for 62 weeks of 1903,—-more 
than 200 stories, 50 special articles, 

Port ote.,— U Jan. 1, 1903—all for $1.75. 


ee 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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SOON READY. A BOOK BY DR. BABCOCK. 


Thoughts for Every-Day Living 


From the spoken’ =MALTBIE D. BABCOCK 


A VOLUME of short selections in prose and verse, spiritually helpful, 

cheerfully devotional, and making for a braver and higher and happier 
manner of living, collected from the writings and utterances of the late Malt- 
bie D. Babcock, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York 
City. The selections have been made with painstaking care by Mrs. Babcock 
and Miss Sanford, with the assistance of many intimate friends and devoted 
followers of Dr. Babcock. They are embodied in a convenient and attrac- 
tive volume designed for every-day use. 

All booksellers, or $1.00, net (postage, 10 cents). 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
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PILGRIM PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


WE HAVE purchased the principal works 
of Henry Ward Beecher and the most 
important work of Dr. R. S. Storrs; Zhe 
Divine Origin of Christianity, reduced to 
$2, net; Pittinger’'s /nterwoven Gospels, re- 
duced to 75c., net; Dr. Bradford's Spirit 
and Life, reduced to Soc., net; and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott's Signs of Promise, reduced 
to 75c., net. 
We have secured the sale of the valuable 


Expositor’s Bible Commentary in a com- 





pact and inexpensive form. $25.00 per set 
—formerly $73.50. 
Among the most important of our new 


publications are a large volume of Orations 
and Addresses, by Dr. R. S. Storrs, $3, net; 
a series of addresses by six eminent college 
residents and professors, entitled The 

essage of the College to the Church, 
75¢c., net ; a very suggestive book for parents 
and teachers, entitled The Boy Problem, 
by Rev. W. B. Forbush, 75¢., net ; a volume 
of thoughtful historical studies by Dr. A. W. 
Archibald, entitled The Trend of the Cen- 
turies; a short biography of Dr. Joseph 
Parker, and our usual annual volume of 
Sermons by the Monday Club on the 
Sunday-school Lessons, $1, net. We 
have also a capital story of home life, en- 
titled Four in Hand, $1, net, to Sunday- 
school libraries ; and an attractive set of 
illustrated stories for little children, The 
Holly Berry 6 vols., $1, net, to 
libraries. 

We are offering specially low rates to Sun- 
day-schools on library books, making dis- 
counts ranging from % to % from list price, 
and sending books on approval, if desired. 
For catalogues, etc., address 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Congres ational House, Boston, Mass. 
17 abash Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


























EVERY PATRIOTIC BOY SHOULD HAVE 


AMERICAN BOYS’ LIFE 
of WILLIAM McKINLEY 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


Author of the famous ‘‘ Old Glory Series."’ 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, $1.25, by the publishers 


LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON 


~ CHURCH INGS 


TISSOT PAINTINGS 
‘he ok Refer 
ised Ss 
Outtidy er 


of THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
| The Christian Finance Ass’n, 43 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


















New Copyrighted Colored Lantern Slides. 


Pan-American Slides and Other Sets. 
State Funeral ot McKinley. 








Catalogue and particulars on application. 
William H. Rau, 1324 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Finely illustrated by A. B. Shute and from photographs. | 


may be that some of your 

scholars simply will not 
reed portions of the Bible 
‘every day. But did you ever 
try especially hard to persuade 
them to do this, and give them 
a little needed help? Send 
‘for a specimen of The Sunday 
School Times Bible- Reading 
Card, and, as you examine it, 
'bear in mind that thousands 
fare in actual daily use, serv- 
} 


T 


ing their purpose admirably. 


| The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bible Pictures 















| 


Oar list of penny pictures, to illustrate the 
| ? Sunday-school Lessons, now comprises almost 
| ? 400 subjects, carefully selected from the great 
| ) paintings of the old and modern masters, with 

views of places throughout Palestine with which 


¢ lessons are connected, making the most com- 
plete set of Bible Pictures published 


PRICE, ONE CENT EACH 
No Orders Received for Less than Ten 
Size of card,6X8 inches. Send for free catalogue 


W. A. WILDE CO. ®STON AND 


| 
| 
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Leslie’s Monthly 
Great $1.00 Offer 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 
OUR DOUBLE 25tx ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


















































If you mention The Sunday School Times this great combination of 
art and literature will be sent wita all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays ‘* Popular American Women and their Favorite 
Flower,’’ especially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm of New York, 
the famous American water-colorist; size 123% 10 inches, in three 
sheets tied with silk ribbon; lithographed in twelve colors on heavy 


pebble plate paper. 
be 50 cents, 





FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents $1.00 a Year 





Lasuin’s stories ring true. They are like 
life, and many of them are taken from act- 
wal occurrences, 

Lesuir’s articles deal with every great 

ase of American endeavor. They stimu- 
ate while they entertain. 

To appreciate Lesz1m’s serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel by 
Maurice Hewlett, author of “‘ Richard Yea 
and Nay,” begins shortly. Other brilliant 
serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zang- 
will, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D, Roberts, “ Ral 
Connor,”’ Booker Washington, Frank Stock- 
ton, ary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, 
Conan Doyle, Eden Philpotts, Sienkiewicz, 
Hopkinson Smith, uiller-Couch, Bret 
Harte, and a multitude of others, make 
Lastir’s Montu ty appeal distinctively to 
the active man, the intelligent woman, and 
to boys and girls who mean to accom: 








The price of this calendar alone in art stores would 


~ 


The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in mag- 
azine making. 168 pages superbly illus- 
trated in black and white and colors. 


The Superb 
Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature 
and art. Beautifully illuminated in colors 
by the leading artists of the day. 


Leslie’s 
Monthly for 1902 


12 numbers presentin 
all that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful: 
Making in all, The Art Calendar 
and 14 Numbers all for $1.00. 


all that’s new, 


Gpocknen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount will apply on your sub- 
scription. sent to us, should you accept the 
above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL @FFERS. 
APPLY QUIOKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Founded 1866. 141-147 6th Ave. New York. 








Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


Reference 








binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


The Grand Prize for Book- 


BIBLES 
TEA CH E RS ? Concordance 





Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





JUST ISSUED! 


O xford Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing B i b le 





A Superb Large-Type Edition 


Reference—Concordance—Teachers 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Send for catalogue 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 











The Twenty-five Years of Experience 











in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTO 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New. York 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 
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Verse of Recent Months 


é wl of the considerable bulk of this 

year's books of verse it is found 
feasible to select but a few for notice 
here ; but these few are well worth the 
trouble (which is also a pleasure) of re- 
view. 

A special significance attaches to the 
little collection, Last Songs from Vaga- 
bondia (Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 
$1), from the fact that one of its singers 
has lately passed beyond to join ‘‘the 
choir invisible,’’ and that we have here 
the final expression of his earthly min- 
strelsy. There are many strong and 
vibrant notes in his songs, and a true 
and courageous spirit that other poets, 
not so frankly admitting themselves to be 
vagabonds, would do well to emulate. 
But while Richard Hovey’s voice is 
sometimes inspiring, that of Bliss Car- 
man, his friend and fellow-vagrant, is 
often inspired. 


our younger singers, deserves the name 
of poet. He has the vision, the intui- 


the true seer, and he has, above all, the 
genuine gift of expression. That his 
vigorous and various moods sometimes 
move him mischievously to carol in fal- 


against him ; it rather proves the sin- 
cerity of the emotion that compels such 
reaction. 

George Meredith's distinctive style, 
which Mr. Zangwill ‘cleverly hit off as 
Meredithirambic, characterizes the work 
in his book of poems, A Reading of Lifé 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50). This is to say, it is difficult 
sometimes, and involved, but always 
impressive and vital. ‘‘ With the Per- 
suader’’ contains passages of great no- 
bility, and all the poems in the volume 
pulsate with strong inner life. But the 
poet's most convincing moments are 
those in which he gives himself up to 
the purely lyricimpulse. Nothing could 
be finer than the cameo-like bit entitled 
‘Song in the Songless,’’—a perfect 
poem this, full of inspiration. ‘‘ The 
Mares of the Camarque,’’ a translation 
from the Provencal poet Mistral’s ‘‘ Mi- 
réio,’’ is by far the best rendering in 
English the reviewer has yet seen of this 
spirited piece. 

There is promise, rather than fulfilled 
accomplishment, in the work represented 
in William Vaughn Moody's latest collec- 
tion of Poems (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25), but itis 
promise of a very distinct and trustworthy 
order. Such poems as ‘‘ The Daguerre- 
| otype,”’ «An Ode in Time of Hesita- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ The Menagerie,’’ have in- 
| herent force enough to carry them far along 
the in rank of first-class achievement, 
and one is willing to overlook much that 
is unsportaneous in style for the sake of 
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setto for the amusement of himself and | 
the crowd, does not argue anything | 


He, before any other of | 


tion, the rapture, and the sympathy, of | 
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VOCALION 
“tip ORGANS 





‘THE VOCALION principle in organ 

construction has produced instru- 
ments which have been the admiration 
and delight of all organists. 

The rich, full tone qualities which are 
the result of the Vocalion System are 
distinct and alone in their exquisite 
voicing. 

The space occupied by the Vocalien 
Organ is but half of that employed by 
other instruments of equal range, and 
their special adaptability for small 
churches and chapels, where economy 
of space is essential, makes them par- 
ticularly desirable, apart from their 


beautiful tones. 
Full catalogue (K) of regular styles, show- 
ing can and specifications, on request. 
pecial designs to meet the requirements of 
individual-church organ-recesses, or for pri- 
vate music rooms, gladly submitted. 


Regular Chapel Styles, $225 to $525. 
Larger Styles, $525 upward. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
156-5th Ave. corner 20th St., New York 





Exquisite Tone Qualities 


Combined 
With Economy of Space 























OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 
cent discoveries. The maps of 
Palestine and of Egypt are es- 
sentia] for the lessons of the 
yous. Special terms to Sab- 
ath-schools for these maps; 
also for the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Palestine 

Western Asia 
Egypt and Sinai 
St. Paul’s Travels 























HOME AND CHURCH GROWING CON- 
STANTLY by ong Jesus in the 
most practical and spiritual system of 

BIBLE Hible "study. Thousands on. follow- 
ing the four ciot DOOKS an course 

STUDY in, the Some a church. Sunday- 
school teacher, here is your oppor- 

BY tunity. Write. Learn bes Glee 
are doing, and what is in it for you. 

MAIL Address BIBLE STUDENT CO., 

———— Fostoria, Ohio, Street E. 

A tiny booklet of Bible verses, with 

BRIGHT celluloid covers, for the pocket. It 

classifies the causes of man’s misery, 

RAYS and gives with each a scriptural anti- 

FOR dote, direct and forceful. Unique, and 
helpful to busy men and women, and 

DARK e wae nave dark days. As ideal gift 

ook. Sent on approval. rice, 25 

DAYS | cents. AGENTS WANTED. 











A. Thold Co., Florence, Colo. 





e +] 

Little Folks’ Paper 
Printed in colors, edited by “ Farrn Latimer.” 
Contains the International Lessons. It is the best 
primary paper published. Samples and sfecia/ in 
goductory rices, sent upon re 


s uest. 
SABBA LITERATURE CO., ALBANY, N.Y. 





QUR CARD SYSTEM is better than class books 

or any other system of recording attendance. Five 
cents brings full particulars, with samples. 20th 
Century §: S. Bureau, Dept. T., Paterson, N. J. 











Your Friend the 
Superintendent 


may not know what there is 
in The Sunday School Times 
for him. Will you let us 
send him a free specimen 
copy? We'll do it, if you’ll 
send us his name ; and who 
knows what inspiring 
thought or quickening hint 
he may get from the paper? 
He ought to be a member 
of your club of subscribers. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Perfecting the Teacher’s Equipment 


Sheed good Sunday-school worker is a student of 

life. Everything that makes life richer in spir- 
itual power, that broadens human sympathy, that brings 
the teachers into clearer knowledge of human needs and 
how to meet them, is a part of the wise teacher's 
equipment. 

A glance through any issue of the paper will show 
what regularly appears in the compact yet compre- 
hensive and clear lesson-help material, as prepared by 
the acknowledged leaders in each department of study 
and teaching. 

No one issue of the paper, however, can do more 
than illustrate the wealth of other articles constantly 
appearing im its columns. It would be difficult to 
overstate the wide interest that has been aroused by 
articles that have thus appeared. 

we 

In these days, when Christian thought and service 
are poured out for the down-trodden and unendowed, 
it is good to know what the real needs are, and what 
is accomplished actually. Mr. Jacos A. Riis is at 
his best in several articles he has prepared for The 
Sunday School Times on How the Other Half Cares 
for Its Own; and Mrs. MAuD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
will tell the singularly inspiring and pathetic story ot 
How the Nation’s Prisoners Are Being Saved. 

In the not distant future, Christian workers in the 
Sunday-school and out of it will have a message, 
through this paper, from the noted Scotch evangelist, 
JoHN MCNEILL, in A PLAIN TALK TO CHRISTIAN 
Workers. The president of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Dr. STEWART, will write on PRESENT-Day 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE MINISTRY. 

While on his tour around the world, Mr. JOHN R. 
Mott, the secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, will give readers of The Sunday School 
Times glimpses of the work. Mr. ROBERT E. SPEER 
will write several articles on MISSIONARY ASPECTS OF 
@REAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD'S History. 

In the marvelous history of Bible distribution there 
are many unwritten chapters. THE SECRETARIES OF 
THE AMERICAN AND OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETIES will relate the fascinating narrative 
of How THE WoRLD Gets ITs BIBLES. ‘The agent of 
the American Bible Society in Manila, the REv. J. C. 
GOopDRICH, is to tell incidents of GIVING THE BIBLE 
TO THE Fiuipinos. And who will not welcome the 
series of articles by PROFESSOR IRA M. PRICE, telling 
us THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, giving the 
very information so many of us want to have at hand. 

As we follow the Bible in our thought into other 
linds, interest quickens in the life of those beyond 
the seas. SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE HOLy LAND 
will be described by Dr. Jos1AH STRONG. DR Eb- 
WARD P. HERRICK, of Havana, will write about THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS CuBA’S Hope. It will be with 
no little curiosity that many will read in this paper 
the experiences of AN AMERICAN KINDERGARTNER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES, by MARY AMELIA CADy. And 
just beyond our new possessions lies a land of inex- 
h:ustible lore, from which an American teacher has 
returned to make charming translations of the Chinese 
Mother Goose, and to bring many a serious and note- 
worthy fact in Chinese life to our notice. PROFESSOR 
IsAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND has noted THINGS IN CHINA 
THAT ILLUSTRATE THE BIBLE, and these will be 
described in The Sunday School Times. 

ae 

Revealed only by the tireless research of explorer 
and scholar, long-hidden treasures of knowledge have 
come to light from beneath the plains of Babylonian 
conquest, and The Sunday School Times numbers on 
its regular editorial staff the man whose unsurpassed 
scholarship and untiring energy have done so much 
to find and translate these ancient records. Light 


had been thrown in this way upon the Bible story, 
and still the DISCOVERIES CONTINUE UNDER PROFESSOR 
HILPRECHT S GUIDANCE. He is now in the East, and 
is to continue reporting his own and others’ fresh dis- 
coveries in Bible lands promptly and exclusively to 
The Sunday School Times. Dr. Hilprecht has had 
many adventures in this work. He will soon tell, in 
this paper, the thrilling story of A RIDE THROUGH 
THE DESERT. 

So much is written about the seamy side of the 
world that it will gratify and cheer the readers of this 
paper to know that there are good men who believe 
there are innumerable good men. Mr. WILLIAM J. 
Coomss, a millionaire importer, will write an article 
on THE WorRLpD’s Honesty, while Mr. JAMEs G. 
CANNON, Vice-President of the Fourth Naticnal Bank, 
New York City, will write concerning HIGH MORAL 
STANDARDS IN BANKING CIRCLES. 

rd 

During the coming twelve months there will be 
several memorable stories for grown folks, among 
which are these, written at the special request of the 
Editor : 

AN IRRELEVANT OBJECTION : 

Scots KIRK. 
By Ian Maclaren. 

ELIjAH’S GOBLET: A PASSOVER STORY. 

By Israel Zangwill. 

More Aunt ABBy STORIES. 

By. Annie Trumbull Slosson. 


A STORY OF THE 


In the study of the lessons from week to week, it is 
often desirable to have an especially full treatment of 
one important phase of the lesson. Among such 
coming ‘‘SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LESSONS”’ are : 

SIMON PETER : A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 


THE MAN PAUL. 
By Professor Dr. William M. Ramsay. 


A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF PAUL'S SHIPWRECK. 
By Harry Steele Morrison. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE ANIMALS TO THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF DEUTERONOMY. 
By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. 


PALESTINE THE WORLD'S BATTLE-FIELD. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce. 


BIBLE LANDS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Professor John H. Bernard. 


How To STuDy THE ACTs. 
An Editorial. 

It is the special purpose of the editorial pages to 
further the upbuilding of character, and in so doing to 
deal with many of the problems of every-day life. In 
that department of the paper will appear editorials on 

How To DEAL WITH DOUBTERS. 

How TO KNOW WHERE Gop Wants Us. 


Is CHURCH A SUITABLE PLACE FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN ? 


DECEIVING CHILDREN ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF PAUL TO EvERY—Day 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


CAN THE SECULAR SCHOOL BE RAISED TO THE 
PLANE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ? 
and many others of equal interest. 

Akin to such problems and themes are those be- 
longing especially to parents and teachers of children. 
Mr. GEORGE H. ARCHIBALD will write several arti- 
cles on Problems of Parents, and their Solutions ; 
Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, on Crucial Years in the 
Child’s Spiritual Life ; Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH, on 
Training Children in the Use of Money; James L. 
HuGues, author of ‘‘ Dickens as an Educator,’’ on 
The Sin of Making your Child a Don't-er; Carl 
Kelsey, on Caring for Children in the Criminal Courts. 

In the wide field of Sunday-school methods this 
paper is constantly on the lookout for tested plans. 


Correspondence is established with a large number 
of schools doing conspicuously good work, and the 
paper is furnished with specimens of printed matter 
and descriptions of plans and accounts of successful 
efforts in every phase of the work. At this writing 
nearly forty complete articles have been secured, and 
many others arranged for, to say nothing of scores of 
brief suggestive paragraphs. 

# 

Among those whose work will appear in this depart- 
ment are Marion Lawrance; J. Cleveland Cady, the 
well-known Sunday-school architect ; Professor H. M. 
Hamill; Dr. W. A. Duncan; Dr. James A. Worden ; 
Dr. Louis F. Benson; Dr. Charles Roads; Hugh 
Cork ; Henry Collins Woodruff ; Dr. A. E. Dunning ; 
Rose M Wood-Allen ; Dr. William H. Tolman; Alice 
Hamilton Rich ; Amos R. Wells; Professor Ernest De 
Witt Burton ; Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, and A. H. 
McKinney. 

HINTS ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

How To Know Goop SUNDAY-—SCHOOL HYMNS. 

STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN A SAW-—MILL. 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NORMAL CLASSES, 

THE PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 

THINGS DONE By A LIVE PRIMARY UNION. 

GRADING AS AN ACCOMPLISHED FAcrt. 

ARE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS FEASIBLE ? 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN FOREIGN LANDs. 

THE AFTERMATH OF HOUSE—TO—HOUSE VISITATION. 

TEACHING MORALITY IN THE SUNDAY-—SCHOOL. 

How WE GET THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 

CADBURY'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL BREAKFAST AT 7. 30. 

KEEPING THE CITY SCHOOL GOING IN SUMMER. 

How TO SECURE THE SCHOLARS’ LESSON STUDY. 

A TEACHERS’ —MEETING THAT COUNTS FOR SOME- 

THING. 

How THE Worst CLASS BECAME THE BEST. 

How Two HUNDRED Boys WERE CAUGHT. 

MAKING THINGS CLEAR TO THE CHILDREN. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTION CONTEST. 

How A JUNIOR TEACHERS’ —MEETING WAS STARTED. 

A GENTILE IN A MORMON SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

ee 

Among the most noteworthy articles published in 
The Sunday School Times during the past year or 
two were the PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF H. CLAy 
TRUMBULL. His varied experience and wide ac- 
quaintance in many spheres of life enable Dr. Trum- 
bull to relate facts about men and events that are of 
absorbing interest. 


The special articles will include : 


He will continue the occasional 
contribution of similar articles to these columns. 

There will also appear some intensely interesting 
Personal Reminiscences of IRA D. SANKEY, now for 
the first time to be seen in print, and exclusively in 
The Sunday School Times. 

One whose writings always find a world-wide read- 
ing is the Rev. Dr. J. R. MILLER. He is at his best 
in expressing in words our spiritual needs and their 
fulfilling, as applied to the daily problems of life that 
confront us. Dr. Miller will write on 
Every—Day LIVING. 


HELP FOR 
Another man whose keen in- 
sight and illustrative power are known to readers of 
this paper is AMos R. WELLS, who will continue to 
contribute occasional Homespun Homilies, —sermons 
in miniature, and yet not sermons so much as vivid 
little pictures of moral truths. And who would not 
be glad to-day to hear the clear voice and ringing 
tones of MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, or read his trenchznt 
phrases? He delighted in expressing his thought in 
brief paragraphs. But The Sunday School Times has 
for publication one of the few longer articles that he 
wrote, and it is not a word too long, in its telling of 
THE THINGS THAT SURVIVE. 
(For Subscription Rates, see page 710.) 
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(Continued from page 706) 
more that is thoughtful and imaginative 
in essence. 

Two recent books of verse from the 
pens of young women command especial 
attention and respect. These are 7he 
Rose of Dawn: A Tale of the South 
Sea, by Helen Hay (New York: R. H. 
Russell. $1.25), and Fortune and Men's 
Eyes : New Poems with a Play, by Jose- 
Small, 
Miss Hay'’s is 


phine Preston Peabody (Boston : 
Maynard, & Co. $1.50). 
a narrative poem in blank verse, with 
occasional rhymic interludes, and dis- 
plays much technical skill and no little 
poetic feeling, while the draisatic work 
which gives the title to Miss Peabody's 
book is especially full of the living color 
that only a trained artist's eye could per- 
ceive, and the delicate touches that only 
a trained artist's hand could execute. 
‘¢Minstrel of your pagan psalm with 


an Emersonian calm'’ chants Bliss Car- 
man, memorializing the young poet too 
early dead, Philip Henry Savage, and 
the analytical lines partially picture the 
prevailing mood of 7he Poems (Boston : 
Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.50), 
collected and edited by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. Many of the lyrics are of an 
exquisite delicacy ; as, for example, those 
entitled ‘‘ The Sparrow '’ and ‘‘ Serene, 
while the poems throughout reflect a 
mind richly endowed with sympathy and 


now 


” 


imagination, 

There is, happily, no sign of abate- 
ment in the zest and energy of Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, who, as the years go on, 
keeps steadily abreast, in point of literary 
with and 
His 
latest accomplishment is a slender little 


achievement, the youngest 


most prolific writer of them all. 


book of poems entitled Zhe Wager (New 
York : The Century Company. $1), the 
contents of which are distinguished by 
the scholarly touch and dignified diction 
that one expects to find in all work from 


this facile author's pen. That the reader 


} two soft-boiled eggs. 


does not miss them here is a fact upon | 


which he may congratulate Dr, Mitchell 
as well as himself. 

It is one of the most difficult of tasks 
to make a love-lyric that is graceful and 








yet does not hark back to Heine,—that | 


is, in fact, quite fresh and unhackneyed 


in effect. A. S. Hardy has mastered 


this difficulty ; his poems, Songs of Two | pear, and firm solid health will set in. 


(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 


| nervous troubles, 


| 


| recommend it afresh for renewed reading. 
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genius than to those who care mare par- 
ticularly to collect his ‘*complete-works.’’ 

Julia C. R. Dorr's name is a familiar 
one to readers of contemporaneous verse. 
Her latest book of poems, A/terglow 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25), will emphasize her claim to at- 
tention on the part of lovers of good 
poetry, who will find here much that is 
suggestive and stimulating. 

The same recipe that is given for the 
cooking of the proverbial hare applies to 
the making of a good anthology : ‘ First 
catch your'’—poets. It is remarkable 
how many poets Canada has caught, 
and whose work is represented in A 
Treasury of Canadian Verse, selected 
and edited by Theodore H, Rand (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co, §2). A 
good anthology is a valuable possession, | 
and that under discussion is particularly 
satisfying and inclusive. 

Happily, in the case of Dr: John W. 
Palmer's collection of stirring songs, For 
Charlie's Sake, and Other Lyrics and 
Ballads (New York : Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1), there is no room for differing with 
the praise which comes from such au- 
thorities as Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Rossiter Johnson, Richard Henry Stod- | 
dard, and Clinton Scollard. The bal-} 
lads are capital, and the reviewer can | 
conscientiously add his verdict to that of | 
the poet's other admirers in referring to 
them in terms of unstinted praise. 

A reprint has been made of Robert 
Browning's famous poem, Sau/ (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 60 
cents), in attractive covers, with copious | 
illustrations by the artist, Frank O. | 
Small. The piece itself is one which 
long since received the seal of general 
acceptance as a classic, and its reappear- 
ance in such appropriate form can but 





An interesting little collection of able 
translations from the Hebrew comprises | 
the book entitled Songs of Exile (Phila- 
delphia : The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 75 cents). The poems and 
( Continued on page 709) 


A Scientific Breakfast 

Rightly selected food will relieve more than 
hau the diseases. ‘Try a scientific and healthy 
breakfast: Fruit of some kind, preferably 
cooked ; a dish of Grape-Nuts, with cream ; 
Put two eggs in a tin 
pint cup of boiling water, cover, and set off for 
nine minutes. Whites will then be the con- 
sistency of cream, and most easily digested. 
One slice of bread with butter ; cup of Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee. 

On that breakfast you can work like a horse, 
and be perfectly nourished until noon. 





Your 
heart palpitation, stomach 
and bowel troubles, kidney complaints, and 
various other disorders, will gradually disap- 





Why? You have probably been living on 


$1), are by no means unoriginal, and | poorly selected food ; that is, food that does not | 


have much in them that is characteristic 
and commendable. 

Lloyd Mifflin, in his collection of pas- 
torals, Zhe Fields of Dawn (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1), over- 
comes obstacles of quite as serious a 
nature when he elects to cast his songs 
exclusively in the form of the sonnet. 
His classical style and carefully chosen 
diction, however, defy such inflexible 
limitations, and combine to make his 
verse as artistically dignified as it is 
rhvthmically resilient. 

It would seem to the present writer to 
be a questionable kindness to a poet 
posthumously to publish such of his 
verse as he must unquestionably and 
deliberately have chosen to exclude from 
collections of his work made during his 
lifetime. A Little Book of Tribune 
Verse, by Eugene Field (Denver, Col. : 
Tandy, Wheeier, & Co. $2), will there- 
fore be less gratifying to those who look 
for a last expression of the late poet's 


contain the required elements the body needs. | 


That sort of food, and coffee, is the direct or | : 


indirect cause of more than half the ills the | 
human body acquires. 

Grape-Nuts is a perfectly cooked food, and 
both that and the Postum Food Coffee contain | 
fine microscopic particles of phosphate of pot- 
ash obtained in a natural way from the grains | 
of the field, and, by scientific food experts, in- | 
corporated into food and drink. That element 
joins with the albumen in food to make gray | 
matter, which is the filling of the brain cells | 
and the nerve centers all over the human body. 

A man or woman thus fed is scientifically | 
fed, and rapidly grows in vigor and vitality, | 
and becomes capable of conducting success- | 
fully the affairs of life. To produce a perfect 
body and a money-making brain, the body 
must have the right kind of tood, and the ex- 
pert food specialist knows how to make it. | 
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series of plain-spoken let- 
irls about their Educa- 

ial Relations, and their 
Personal Con 
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By HELOISE E. HERSEY 


head of the famous school for girls in Boston. Of the 
keenest interest to every girl, and to every mother 
of girls. Attractively bound. 
Send for free circular. 
SMALL, MAYNARD, & CO. 
BOSTON 
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$1.00, net. 








In both the Authorized and the American Revisers’ Versions 





The Pocket Edition 
of the 


International Lessons | 


for 1902 is almost ready to go to press. 
and it is not practicable to get out a second edition after the 
first is exhausted, it would be well to send in your orders now. 
Delivery will be made in ample time for use as a Christmas gift. 

This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both 
the Standard American Revised 
Version) in the-International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 
Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
The complete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson 
Committee, is used in this book, and not a mere 
portion, as printed in the ordinary lesson help. 

Just the thing for convenient use when the 
Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 
have the book with one at all times. Spare moments may thus 
be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson."’ 


the Authorized Version and 


ORDER 
NOW 


From Professor F. K. Sanpers: “ The dainty Pocket Edition of the International 
Lessons is wonderfully convenient for one who is traveling around, and very 


attractive in its pretty binding. 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHAUFFLER 


thoroughly utilizable by me during the next year. 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 


2% X4 inches. 
inch in thickness. 
or more, 20 cents. 
or more, 40 cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


About 263 pages, measuring, with covers, \ 


Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; five 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five 





As the edition is limited, 


Its size makes it possible to 


“It is. capitally gotten up, and will be 


Size, 


1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from superintendent to teachers 























New 


Schauffler’s R%, 


Dr. A. F. Schauffler has just written for us, 

“ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” 
which, we are told, is one of the most 
helpful volumes ever printed for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

It is the outcome of long personal ex- 
perience, and advocates methods which 
have proved good by continuous testing. 

Every teacher should own it. 


296 pages Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Send for descriptiv: circular. 


W. A. WILDE CO. POShO Arp 











That is Grape-Nuts and Postum Cereal Food FREE BOOKS LaRAnens 


Coffee, produced at the pure food factories of 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


If interested in buildin 
public use, send for bookle 
dard works free 


up any hbrary that is for 
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NELSON’S NEW PLAN 


of putting Bible Teachers’ *‘ Helps ’’ in alphabeti- 

, cal order is the greatest advance 
in Teachers’ Bibles since they 
were originated. 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Series The 
' Concise Bible Dictionary, with , 
Combined Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Amercan Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible now ready. 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
Thos. Nelson & Sonms., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N. Y 


BIBLF_EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 

course, $1 per month. Catalogue free 
Pro! Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo 
In ordering goods, or tn making ingutry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper. you 
wil oblige the publishers, as weft as the adver- 
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t telling how to get stan | teser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
THE CRITIC CO., 27 West 23d St., New York. | ## The Sunday School Times. 
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LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


eee Seventns a 
day... 


diay. Jaane and Fority 
ef Tone. New styles 


which give the most enthu- 
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ity and are made of fine- 


PRICES ALWAYS THE + LOWEST. 


We make the terms of paymen’ 


can buyone. Ask +7 NA too te % 
Healy Organs. If he doas not keep them he ron 


tous. Beautiful Catalogue ae 
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A Model Sunday-School Hymn-Book for 
Twentieth-Century Workers | 


EXALTED PRAISE 


Editors: J. Howard Entwisle and 
Powell G. Fithian 
‘* The best book for Sunday-school use we 


have seen since ‘ Living Hymns.’ ''—Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World, Boston. 


224 pages, 250 selections, Aandsome cloth 
binding. 30 cents each, postpaid ; $25 per 100, 
delivery extra. Write for free specimen pages, 
or, better still, send 20 cents for returnable 
copy of book, together with special introduc- 


tory offer. 
Dock Street, 


MacCALLA & CO. Pfitaceipnia 


GEMS OF SONG 


for the 


Sunday-School 


By IRA D. Udy and HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages of the Best Songs, 
New and Old. Full Bound Cloth 


$25 per hundred. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
M. BLACK 


PRAISE AND PROMISE @'¢:cliccchss 


my he hools, Prayer Meeti: Revivals, Young 
Penpie’ s leetings. “Absolutely the st book Ihave ever 
sung from."’ ** Bestrevivalbook." our crownirg effort”’ 
Same order as our BOW (OF Pantssss and FINEST oF THE 
WHEAT. 208 & $20 100. Write us about our buoks. 
R. R. MeCABE 166 8. (lnton, (HICAGO 






























Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

1g pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
|ooksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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| Messages of the Old Testament. 


| Essays, Theological and Literary. 


| Stories from McClure’s : 


| Life of the Master, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry | 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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(Continued from page 708) 
adaptations reflect the religious fervor 
and racial reverence peculiar to the 
psalmists of old, and Nina Davis, their 
translator, has been fortunate in preserv- 
ing much of the melodiousness, repose, 
and picturesqueness that must have char- 
acterized them in the original. 


oo 


Books Received 
October 14 to October 21 


Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia 


“* Lead, Kindly Light.’’ By John P. Newman. 
Memorial edition. $15 per hundred copies. 


Eaton & Mains, New York 


Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1902, The. By 
Rev. ‘Thomas Benjamin Neely, D.D., LL.D. 
and Robert Remington Doherty, Ph. D. 
$1.25 

Great Saints of the Bible, The. By Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. $1.50. 


Inglenook Tales. Boxed. $3 per set. 

When the River Rose. By Jane Ellis Joy. 

Ruby, Pearl, and Diamond. By Emma S,. 
Allen. 

The Little Maid of Doubting Castle. By 
Mary E. Q. Brush. 

Rosy Posey's Mission. By Louise R. Baker. 

Tommy Tucker. By J. C. Cowdrick. 

Beppino. By Felicia Buttz Clark. 

The Upstairs Family. By Mrs. O. W. Scott. 

The Minister's Twins. By Frank E. Graeff. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York 


Affirmative Intellect, The. By Charles Fer- 
guson. go cents, net. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
ndon 

Genesis to 

Chronicles and Joel. By the Rev. George 

H. C. Macgregor, M. A. 3s. 6d. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 
oe Ballads in Prose. By Eva March ‘Tappan. 


$1.10. net. 


Carroll Everett. $1.75, net. 


Jennings & Pve, Cincinnati 


Fact of God, The. By Emory Miller, A.M., 
D.D., LL.D. 25 cents. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 

Rook of New England Legend and Folk Lore, 
A. By Samuel Adams Drake. $2.50. 

Up and Down the Sands of Gold. By Mary 
Devereux. $1.50. 

Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim's Day. Se- 
lected by the Editor of ‘‘ Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs,’ etc. §r. 

A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Lincoln's First Love. By Carrie Douglas 
Wright. $1. 
As a Falling Star. By Eleanor Gaylord Phelps. 

I. 

At the Sign of the Steet Jar. 

Rose. $1, net 


McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 

Politics. 

House with the Green rena The. 
George Douglass. $1.5 

Colonial Fights and Fighters By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. $1.3 

Denslow's Mother Bom, 
trated by W. W. Denslow. 

The. 


By Ray Clarke 


By 


Edited and _ illus- 
$1.50. 

By John Watson, 
D.D. $3.50, net. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children. 
Reverend Isaac Watts, D.D. §r. 

An Alphabet, with Rhymes and Pictures. 
Alice M. Horton. 75 cents. 

Christmas Eve at Romney Hall : 
Illustrated from Pencil Drawings, by Jessie 
Macgregor. 75 cents. 


By the 
By 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


Royal Rogues. By Albérta Bancroft. 
net. 


$1.35 


New York 
By Henry Van Dyke. 


aaa Tadd. By J. A. Mitchell. $1.50. 
First Across the Continent. By Noah Brooks. 
$1.50. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
os Passion, The. 


Cavalier, The. By George W. Cable. $1.50. 
French Revolution and Religious Reform, The. 
By William Milligan Sloane, L.H.D., LL.D. 


$2, net. 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston 


Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Ore- 
gon. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D. $1.50. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 


Book 
Budge, 


of the Dead, The. By E. 
M.A., Litt.D., D. Lit. 3 vols. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston 
Commentary on the International Lessons for 


A. Wallis 
$3.75 


1902, A. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., 
and M. A. Peloubet. $1.25. 

‘Feacher, the Child, and the Book, The. By 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. §1. 


By Charles | 


Written, and | 

























mentioning this magazine we will send 

absolutely free set of Cornish Pan-American ; 
xposition models 0? pianos and organs in ininiature 
This illustration is a reproduction of one. 
/ buying now or in the near future we w ill gladly send this 
/ embossed set to you. These miniatures have been produced 


at a great cost. They constitute the most expensive 
advertising matter ever used by us. 


make a satisfactory selection of a piano or organ as to exact 

appearance and color in your own home. With the plates 
WE WILL SEND OUR NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGU 
It accurately represents all the latest styles in Co 
nish American organs and pianos. It is a work of art 
you will appreciate and it is yours for the asking. 
It fully explains our unique Cornish Plan of selling on 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL. 


This method has commended itself to Over 
Quarter of a Million Satisfied Purchasers, 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


CORNISH CO 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
ESTABLISHED 


(17) 709 
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If you intend 







They enable you to 












Address, 


50 YEARS, 








It was not edited for that purpose. 





If you want a good CHRISTMAS SERVICE OR CANTATA 


don't expect to find it in our new Gospel Hymn book entitled 


SERMONS IN SONG No. 3 


It does contain 229 of the best church and Sunday-school 
songs ever bound in one book. We have five of the most attractive Christmas Services on the 


| market, and on receipt of 15 cents we will send you samples of them, or for 25 cents we will in- 


clude a copy of the new song book mentioned above. 


| copies for examination, to be paid for only if retained. 


150 Pifth Avenue, New York 


108 Washington St., Chicago 





Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.'s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 
than ever. Any school may be suited. Ranging 
from the very easy to those of sparkling brillianc 
None hard. All easy to learn A delight to the 
scholars. Send for samples. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Messiah’s Kingdom Samples of 

| Gift Divine \ ye age 
| Birthday of the King j any three. 

| Good Tidings of Great Joy ) stamps 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new concert eantata for children is entitled 
Fanta’ 8 Surprise, by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin 
Mack. New ideas, striking, original. 25 cts. per copy 
Other children’s eae for Christmas: Santa’s 
| Decision, 20 cts. per copy ; Snow Flake’s Christ- 
mas, 2 — r cop to Old Chris, 25 cts. per 
copy. Send ‘or our ‘okie tones Information.” 
HALL-MACK CO. {1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Publishers 1156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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wince se eR i i i i , 
“The best yet.” ¢ 
» 
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» 
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XMAS concent 


( 
4 
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4 
Our new Concert Exercise by the ¢ 
famous musical composer, Dr. H. R. { 
Palmer, and Miss E. W. Long, is by far 2] 
( 

{ 

( 

4 

( 

( 


EXERCISE 


the most interesting, instructive, and sing- 
able exercise issued. 
No superintendent can afford to miss 
seeing this 24 page (with covers) exercise, 
if he desires to have the best possible 
Christmas concert. 
5 cents each; $4.00 per hundred. , 

( 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Chicago 2 
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~ NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC | 
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Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday- 
| schools, by Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and 
others, entitled ‘*‘ The Promise Pulfilled’’ and 


“The Infant King. 


Entirely new, attractive, 
choice, but not too difficult. 


5 cts. each; $4 per roo, 


prepaid. For 1o cts. we send these, also two famous 
1900 services. A New Christmas Cantata, by Adam 
Geibel, entitled “‘ Christmas with the Pixies."" Merry 


choruses, solos, pleasing and humorous features, for 
few or many children 30 cts. per copy (for so cts. we 
send this with enother comeain, ” Christmas a Day 
Late’’); . A New Kind of a Sunday- 
school Hymn Book, entitled “‘ Uplifted Voices,’ 

sent for 30 cts., including two Christmas services. 
Money refunded if book is returned in one week. 
15,000 copies sold in 12 weeks. Write for free specimen 
pages eibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


A MUSICAL SERVICE FOR THE CHURCH - 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No, 2: 





All Sunday-school workers will be delighted with this | 
service of easy music, containing responsive rest. 
| ek ten songs, and twenty recitations. This wil 

be found practical where all can enjoy 4 good Christmas 
service. Send five cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Price, per hundred, $3.00 postpaid. Published by 


| MEYER & BRO., 


108 Washington St., Chicago 
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cents each; 
00 per 100. 





If you want a Cantata we will send you 
; Christmas Services 
The Lion of Judah. H. R. Palmer. 
é The _— Kin Geibel & Lehman. 
Great Joy. Miller, Miles, and others. 
; Merry Christmas to All. Messrs. Palmer ¢ 
and Lorenz. 
¢ Joyous Chimes. Bechter and Stone. ¢ 
Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, postpaid. b 
sy Gardner and Geibel. _30 cents. & 
q Christmas Treasury No. New collection 
? Ward & Drummond Company 
7 West 19th Street, New York 
Issued this year, send two-cent stamp for sam- 
ple copy, to Leaflet Department, Board of 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
| Prophecy’s Fulfillment 
| Santa’s Trades Carnival 5°¢?'*°*<: 
ylor. 
SEND For our Holiday Sample Packet 
these publications, 8 age aitées 
10 CENTS Catalogue, and other Soaeples. . 
CHRI RISTMA RISTMAS ti the LY Sec Made xt ure tate --4 
on AS t; both offer eppgraan ties LS ory To i 
for one vear’s subsc sionice't to > Decal Day Quarterly, 
which wil! include the above named services 
CANT 
The littie tots find ample employment. Plot and music 
very fine, rice %0c. per copy postpaid, FREE, a cat 
Choir. THE CHURCH CHOIR for Nov. contains Christ- 
mas Anthem. etc.. forthe Choir. Price 10c. per copy. 
GEO, F. 
Randolph 8t. 
GREAT JOY—C hristmas service, 24 pages. Edited 
by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. tas by Post, 
James Three other new services. Samples of 5 for 
Carry in stock Xmas services and cantatas of 
Heidelberg — 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i| DIALOGUES, Pic Pieces to “peak 
x M yay Scat Fntertatnmente new 


The Leadiag New 
The Promise Fulfilled. Geibel & Lehman. 
The Bethiehem Way. Hewitt and Lorenz. 
Manger Born. Bechter and Judefind. 
8 Christmas with the Pixies. A new Cantata. 
of Christmas Recitations, etc. 10 cents. 
eon SOLE EOE IO IO EO 
Foreign Missiens of the Presbyterian Church, 
Yuletide’ s Blessing 
oo per 100, 
A charming cantata by Ida Scott Ta 
which contains complete copies 
MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 
effect«. Price 8c. per doz., r 100. Enclose I5c. 
TAS—SANTA CLAUS’ VISIT, Crane-Rosche. 
alogue ‘excribing 16 other Cantatas for the 8 8. and 
$1.00 per 7 
Chicago, ** ew York, 22} . William 8 
Miles, Nevin. The Star of Life, by the Rev. B. B 
all publishers. Send for descriptive circular. The 
eycec S8un- 
SEES Nyerk ss Jon oe T Y. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 26, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter "" 


Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published | 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 cts. 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 
00 One copy, or. any number of copies 
$ 1 . less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 


Five or more copies, either to 


Michigan, at Ann Arbor . 


separate addresses or in a pack- | 


| Northwest, at Bareilly . 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 


cent rate. 


* 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional | 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 


as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, arately, at the rate of 
$1.00 oF 79. 


How Papers 


are 
2 the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 


whe paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enonghe aptes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of aschool to examine tt, will be sent 
free, upon application 


* 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one-year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, K. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subsac riptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the "sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
1031 Walnut Street, 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


B. & B. 


Fine furs 


We’re maintaining a well-won repute for 
strictly superior Furs, and making this a still 
better place to buy Furs, with the most ex- 
tensive magnificent coilection of choice 
prime Furs ever brought to the store, 

Fur Neck Pieces, $2.50 to $175.00. 

Fur Coats, $25.00 to $550.00. 

Extra nice genuine Mink Fur Cluster- 
Scarfs, with six large full Fox tails, $3.50. 
—Fur elegance and quality we'd like to 
know of being equalled anywhere under a 
five-dollar bill. 

Good and ready to meet your preference 
for any kind of Furs—at prices that will show 
you a saving. 

Beautiful Electric Seal Fur Coats, $25.00. 

Consult our Catalogue——ask our mail-order 
“epartment all the questions about Furs—er 
any Silks, Dress Goods, or other Dry Goods 
—you want. 
test on quality and price. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cents a year, can have | 


' the County Sunday-school Association 
| was organized. 
| gether virgin soil, 


| Union 





gathers the workers together, gives them | 
new ideas, fervor, enthusiasm. 
' 

| ering of five hundred, or even a thou- 


Always ready to stand the | 


THE SUNDAY 


Work and Workers | 





Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 


SCHOOL TIMES 


about the church.’’ 
gotten that this church is several miles 
from any town, and all came by car- 
riage, on horseback, or on foot. Was it 
nota great convention ? 

Readers of The Sunday School Times 


| have heard of the Lawrence County Sun- 


Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 22, 23 | 
Maine, at Lewiston . . October 22-24 
District of Columbia,at Washington . Oct. 28-30 
New Hampshire, at Claremont, November 5, 6 
Vermont, at Vergennes . November 6-8 


. November 12-14 


New Jersey, at Camden . . November 20-22 


British North America 
at ‘Toronto . 
India 


Ontario, . October 22-24. 


October 30, 31 | 
Sap | 
Can Any Other Sunday-School 
County Equal This ? 
By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


AR away from any of the great cen- | 
life, in the 
southwestern corner of the state of Mis- | 


ters of our modern 


souri, is situated Lawrence County, not 


altogether unknown now in the Sunday- 
school world, but worthy even of better 


knowing. Here, thirty-one years ago, 


then not alto- 
still twenty-tive 
years earlier was organized here ‘the 


It was 


for 


first Sunday-school west of St. Louis and 
south of the Missouri River.’’ Mission- 
aries of the American Sunday - school 
had so that the 
Sunday-school sentiment was very much 
alive. 

The thirty-one years since the first 
convention have witnessed a remarkable 


also labored, 





It is an 
agricultural county, with some mining 
interests and The 
chief evolution relates to the Sunday- 
school, 


evolution in Lawrence County. 


a few smail towns. 


which has become, under wise 
leadership, a mighty force through bib- 
lical instruction and evangelistic labor. 

Convention 


The Lawrence 


County 
A gath- 


sand, people in one of our great cities 
may not seem surprising; but such a 
gathering in a rural community, held 
for 


two days, is really wonderful, and justi- 


together, without lessening interest, 





fies its claim to be a really great Sunday- 


, “an 
school convention. At the Convention | 
of last July, registration com- | 


mittee reported 425 in attendance the | 


‘* the 


| morning of the first day; and by noon 


Allegheny, Pa. | 


" Saughlin 


GOLD PEN- SENT 


LE 


of the second day it was estimated that | 
there were 800 in attendance, who had | 
come in the 220 conveyances scattered | 





F NOT ears RY 
ON APPROVAL TO RESPOD 
TRY IT A WEER CATALOGUE FREE 


99 BEST AT ANY PRICE. POSTPAID ON 


MONEY RE NDECD 





| day-school 





map, which, by means of 
suggestive symbols, is made to show the 
exact condition of the county as relates 
to the Sunday-school. This map has 
been exhibited at many state conven- 
years ago went to Lon- 
don to be exhibited at the great World's 


Sunday-school Convention. 


tions, and a few 


Such a map, 


‘ showing the results of more than thirty | === 
| years of wise, faithful, consecrated Chris- 


tian service, would alone have ensured a 
great convention. 
The workers of Lawrence County, 


however, are not satisfied with the pres- 
| ent achievements, wonderful as they are. 


They come together to report present 
conditions, plan for new efforts, and 
arouse an enthusiasm for service that will 
help them to achieve more largely in the 
future. One motto, kept always before 
them, is, ‘* All the Church in the Sun- 
day-school, all the Sunday-school in the 
Church."’ Another is, ‘‘The Open 
Bible in every home ; another is, ‘‘ Every 
home connected with the Sunday- 
school ;"’ another, ‘‘ Every 
member of every home a disciple of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 
tives and 


and still 


Surely, with such mo- 
such aims the workers of a 
county could scarcely meet together and 
not have a great convention. 

The means employed are the ordinary 
Sunday-schools, wisely located and faith- 
fully administered, with the use of such 
modern devices as are available. 
of these schools 


Many 
are held in_ school- 
but a corner is curtained off, and 
you have a primary room. 


houses, 
Several pri- 
mary unions are in active operation, 
where teachers are prepared for better 
work, and aspirants are taught how to 
teach. A county superintendent gives 
valuable service by correspondence and 
visitation in developing the primary |’ 
The Home Department is also 
made very useful; there are now only 
about 300 homes in the whole county 
not connected with some Sunday-school. 
There are 1,477 members of the Home 
Department in that one county. In 
fifty-two school districts, out of a total of 
one hundred and two, every family is 
connected with the Sunday-school ; and 
in 390 families every member is con- 
nected with the Sunday-school! There 
are now in operation one hundred 
schools, of which ninety-eight are ‘‘ ever- 
green,’’ with 863 officers and teachers, 
| and a total membership of 9, 460. Surely 


work. 






goe|AUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN @. 


297 | 297 Kates Tm ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. U.S.A. 








20,000 CHURCHES | 


HOLMAN BIBLE 


America’s Winter Resorts 


‘Family editions in six lan es. 


Daniels, 


G. P. A., 








Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi- 
nation gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 


for esti- i. Pp. FRINK, § 551 Pearl St., 


mate. NEW Y ORK, 
Pronouncing Teacher’s Bibles in great 


variety. Catalogue free. A. J. HOLMAN & C0., 1222-1226 Aroh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent to any address, 


postpaid, for a postage stamp, by George H,. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


VOL. 43, NO. 4 


It must not be for-! the rehearsing of such inspiring fact: 


would make a great convention. 

The foregoing statements give onl: 
glimpses of the Lawrence County Con 
vention ; it is really much greater thai 
such statements “would intimate. Th« 
question of most practical moment is, 
How have such results been achieved . 
The answer is, simply, By patient, per 
sistent, 
making always the best possible use « 
available means and opportunities, fol 
lowing the leadership of Divine Provi 
dence, trustfully, eagerly. 

EvuREKA, KAN, 





FAT “AND LEAN 


That is, babies: fat, they arc 
happy and safe; lean, they ar 
neither happy nor safe. 

Apart from being entire): 
healthy or not quite well, a fat 
one has much reserve of vita 
strength to resist any sudde1 
attack, while the lean one ha: 
little or no reserve. 

The way to be fat and wel 


is Scott’s emulsion of cod-live: 
oil. A little: only a little 
Not any, if healthy and pluniy 
already; “let well enougl 


alone.’ 
We'll send yow.a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 49 Pearl street, 


a 


New Yor! 


If you want to be rid of that cort 
yes, send us 15 cents right away for 
»0x of Ae-CORN SALYV No cur 
no pay—we send money back, if yo 
say so. 

Giant Chemical Co., Phils ea 


Church Furnishings 


Individual Communion Servic: 


Made of several ma 
terials, with or with 
out handle. 


Write for particulars 
Geo. H. Ssringer, Mgr 
256 and 258 Washington Street, Boston 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


all wipes Ming Laneaie 7 Reresyticen cones ear or 


articularsin age illus. boo 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nasean St., ook 

















The moe er rfect highe est class bells in the oa 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 








ments as a Covenant 
Of Love «exe 
By HW. Clay Trumbull 


N THIS neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject. 
Viewing the Decalogue from an Oriental 

standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 
Commandments are not the arbitrary de- 
crees of a stern ruler, but the simple condi- 
tions of a loving covenant between God and 


an. 

This book presents an entirely new view 
of the subject. sIt will be found valuable 
to all and espécially helpful to ministers, 
teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5%> 


7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents 


For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








faithful,. prayerful endeavor ; 


THE, GERUINE , MEREELY BELLS 
The Ten Commande | 
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Educational 





| means or foul, arrays itself with organ- 
ized and implacable hostility against. all 








Thoughts for the ‘THE POLICEMAN 






Ec ’ | action designed to protect the commanity ¥SPOT- 
i N Gl N r [ Ri N f ere PEOPLE'S  aguisee it” Political parties often are s 
_ MEETING |afraid to touch the question lest they pa oye 


alienate the saloon vote. In some states | 
the most reasonable local option is de- 
nied, because both parties are unwilling 
|even to allow separate communities to 
| determine for themselves whether they 
want saloons, because the saloons insist | 
that they must be allowed to exist even 
| where the great majority of the people 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


TAUGHT BY | 
a | November 10, rg0r. Our National 
2 SPECIALIMS | Teer 


4 

















American brains have won the foreign mar. : : detest them. And political leaders 
pened Er ey tap retype] Co ame 4 Daily Readings for Preceding Week || cringe under the same servitude. They 
Sete dy Poe pe 4 in The MON.—The deceit of strong drink (Prov. may despise the liquer traffic as much as 
‘ment Yo 0 poution trast end reaponeilisg. 23 : 29-32). every true Christian must, but still truckle 
The Schect of eters TUES.—Its chains (Isa. 28: 1-7; Hag. x: || to it for the sake of its influence and 
—————e 1-7). through fear of its enmity. Thi> is 
MECHANICAL WED.—Habit and slavery (Phil. 3: 15-19; | | Slavery. P 
ELECTRICAL iced Sig # | | 
STATIONARY THURS.—A spreading evil (Jer. 4:14-22; || But once more, the only way the This brilliant man walks up and down 
ENGINEERING Ezek. 7 : 23-27). | liquor business becomes a bondage so Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
LOCOMOTIVE Fri.—An endangered nation (Lev. 26 : 14- | great as to be fairly called a national The glitter of his shining star 
MARINE 22 ; Isa. 60: 12). | bondage is by subjugating the wills of Arrests attention from afar. 


TEXTILE 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
and Mechanical Denying, inhecing 
hades an 


It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 


SAT.—The hope of our country (Psa. 144: 


individuals. If each man should stop 
11-15 ; Prov. 14-34). 


drinking, the saloons would stop tempt- 


Ferspective. Isometric, : ing men to drink, and the atrocious 
ows, Descriptive Geometry, Etc. | 


American School UR tend band , ly th | traffic would cease. It is right to fight 
we XS eT national bondage is only the | the iniquity in every way as an iniquity 
bondage of those who make up 


Massachusetts. It is located in Boston. the of organized evil, but the only sure way 
schools. The inst r |our nation, and their bondage is the | to destroy it is to deliver from the bond- 
| bondage of sin. The curse of the liquor 


schools. The inctrucsers "ec gremaetes of 
nape othouts, qqnected Oe Sl ain on age of the liquor passion the will of each 
: ‘ | man who is a slave to it. 
| traffic is merely an expression of that | 











d fitness. The advanced subje are 
taught by teachers in these schools. It is 


OT INTENDED TO TAKE THE 














CLO OA 


N 
PLACE OF A RESIDENT SCHOOL 


but to offer to that class of earnest people 
who are eager for instruction, but who, from 
accident or necessity, find themselves out- 
side the le of or ry education, an 
opportunity to get an education without 
interfering with their daily occupation. It 
offers young men who have entered engi- 
neering professions without adequate prepa- 
ration an opportunity. fer additional study. 
It offers misplaced, discouraged people an 
opportunity to fit themselves for more con- 
genial work without giving up their old 
pestone. It offers that — class of am- 
itious people who woul refer to make 
their leisure contribute to their intellectual 





growth an opportunity to do systematic 
studying at home, under trained teachers. 
SPECIAL To show the scope of its work and 
the high standard of instruction. 
PREMIUM the School has issued a limited 
edition of its Reference Library 
OFFER. of Engineering Practice. 

This handsome set of books és 
bound in half leather, and consists of over two 
thousand pages carefully selected from the 
lesson papers on Steam, Electrical and 
chanical Engineering, forming a unique and 
invaluable technica! reference library. For 

rt time each student enrolling for a 4 
engineering course will recetve one of t 
braries free of charge. 


For fall ip and giving infor- 
mation as te terms, methods, courses, etc., apply to 


4 Anti, own 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


BOSTON “ASS ‘ Ss .A 


DO NOT STAMMER 
You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Times. Have cured hundreds. Send for descriptive 
book. E. 5S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 


1, 


Iphia Institute for Stammerers 
| i7th YEAR. | 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Dalleion: 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL..............- 
Reserve for Reinsuran 
other claims, .-15720,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 247,362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Heale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, obn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham tdward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 



















Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. ae 


Notice name on 
your shades. 








personal slavery. Men may say that | 


drink is not the bondage of all who | 


drink, but it is the bondage of many, | 
and the use of liquor by many others 


would soon reveal itself to be bondage 
to them if they tried to stop. And in 


| any case, so long as the use of liquor | 


keeps alive the traffic in liquor,—and 
. . | 
every man who drinks with restraint 


| makes it only easier for other men to) 


drink without restraint,—there is sin in | 


it, and sin is bondage, even when men | = 


are so blind as to call it liberty. 
% 


The liquor evil is so huge that it is 
just to refer to it as pre-eminently the 
bondage of the nation. It binds and 
hampers. Think of what could be ac- 
complished in one year with the money 
which the liquor trade consumes. Every 
community in the land could add to its 
wealth and attractiveness by the estab- 
lishment of public parks, libraries, pub- 
lic improvements, hospitals, provision 


| for the care of little children and of the 


poor. The money absorbed by the 
liquor traffic would do this if devoted to 
public uses. Think of what that great 
portion of it would accomplish which 
comes from the poor if applied to per- 
sonal uses. Thousands of impoverished 
and ill-furnished homes might be touched 
with comfort and beauty. Ragged chil- 
dren could be clothed and educated and 
humanized. Slaving women could have 
some liberty and joy. Any habit which 
absorbs the money which the liquor 
traffic absorbs, and gives in return no 
useful result, is a misuse of resources 
which cannot be justified, and that no 
sane people could approve, which sane 
people do tolerate only because they are 
held in chains by it. 


x 


The liquor evil has begotten political | 
bondage. It controls mayors, councils, | 
police forces, legislatures. The women | 
and children of this country get no good 
from it. They get perpetual evil, but 
their silent or uttered protest accom- | 
plishes little. Thousands of men loathe | 
the saloon, hating its presence in the | 
community, but they are helpless against | 
it because other men are indifferent, and 
the saloon influence, whether by fair | 





| teaspoonsful for each cup, and boiled fifteen or 


% 


And the only sure way to deliver a 
man from it is to keep him from ever 
entering it, and the only sure way to 
keep a man from ever entering it is to 
keep him from ever allowing the first 
fetter to be forged on him. The right 
way not to be a slave is not to become 
one. But what if one is a slave already, 
—caught in the Devil's toils? For this 
purpose Jesus Christ came,—to destroy 
the works of the Devil, and to set the 
prisoner free. 








Coffee Did It 
Would Have Been Patal if Kept Up 
** Coffee! Oh! how I did want it after the 


water, a cloth and  ] 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















nervous strain of public work. Something 
warm to brace me up was all the breakfast I | 
craved, but every time I drank it, I suffered | 
the dying sensation that follows it with heart | 
fluttering and throbbing of the throat and ears. 
‘‘T had no strength to throw away in that” 
way, so decided that hot water must do for me. 
‘*One morning I came to breakfast in the 
home of some friends in Pueblo, Colorado, just 
in time to see the mother pouring some rich, 
deep yellow coffee into mugs for the two little 
boys. One little chap had thrust his fingers in 
the mug, and was licking them with such ap- 
proving smacks. This opened the way for me 
to say, ‘Are you not afraid of the effects of cof- 
fee on the little folks?’ The mother explained 
that it was Postum Food Coffee made at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and remarked, ‘We think | 
there is nothing like it." Then she explained | 
how the new coffee had weaned them away 
from the use of the old-fashioned coffee and | 
tea, because ‘it is so wholesome.’ I drank it 
there for the first time, and was delighted, not 
only with the delicious flavor, but the after | 
satisfaction it gives. 





One day I was speaking 
with our family physician's wife about Postum, 
when her daughter remarked, ‘ Yes, mama, we 
are out of Postum, and I have used coffee 
for the last two mornings, and it always brings 
the tired feeling, and troubles my stomach 
and bowels, but Postum makes me feel all 
right.’ 

**In one home they served Postum in such a 
way that it was tasteless. I have found that 
Postum boiled sometimes five minutes, and 
sometimes ten, is nothing more than spoiled 
water, but when it is made with two heaping 


twenty minutes, it becomes a tried and proven 
breakfast favorite, and, for refreshment and 
wholesome nourishment, has no equal.’’—M. 


We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 














INVESTMENTS 


to 6% interest. We have sold 

our mortgages for 22 years 

without loss to any purchaser. 
We now offer choice first mort- 
gages in the fertile and well-watered 
Black-Waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY EB. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 











M. Yates, Goshen, Ind. 


Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns We havea number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 
Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 














Jn ordering goods, or in making tnguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 





the publishersund the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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(THE CENTURY 


HUMOR IN 1902 


The most novel feature of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE for the 
new volume, is “A Year of Ameri- 
can Humor,” omens ge es a series of 
humorous stories and sketches by the 
best American humorists. Also a ret- 
rospect of past humorists (with forty 
portraits) as introductory to the above. 


NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Two Short Stories By 
MARK TWAIN 


“ Recollections of Artemus Ward,” 
By JAMES F, RYDER 


“ First Lessons in Humor,” 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


“The Indiscretion of John Henry,” 
A Tale of a Woman's Club 


By WALTER LEON SAWYER 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
Three Humorous Negro Poems, 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


“ Mr. Appleby’s Vote,” 
By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN 
Illustrated by Frost 
“ The Crocodile ; The Porcupine 3 
The Tortoise,” 
By OLIVER HERFORD 














will be described and illustrated during the coming 
volume of THE CENTURY, in a series of vivid articles 
by Emerson Hough, the first of which appears in the November num- 
ber, describing the early emigration movements, with illustrations by 
Frederic Remington ; to be followed by a series of papers by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker on the great Southwest of to-day, including ‘‘ The Desert,’ 


THE PRESIDENT | “SAR OF 


President McKinley is affectionately described : 

in the November Century in an article on some Contributors 
of his personal characteristics, by Secretary John | Mark Twain 

D. Long; and the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., | F, P. Dunne 
who has made a careful study of the subject, writes | J, C, Harris 

on ‘* The Assassination of Kings and Presidents.’’ | E,W. Townsend 


George Ade 








FICTION Gelett Burgess 
F. R. Stockt 
Ernest Seton-Thompson contributes to the No- | C, B, Loomis 


vember Century a new animal story,—‘‘ The | H, S, Edwards 
Legend of the White Reindeer,’’—a strong tale | Tudor Jenks 

of the North. The first part of a novelette, by | Carolyn Wells 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, ‘‘ Barbarossa,’’ is also | and many others. 


in this number. 
| ART YEAR OF 


~ Timothy Cole’s engravings of The Spanish HUMOR 
Masters will be the leading art feature for The Resiniesnnes 
Century during the coming year; and in con- and Portraits of 
nection with the one which appears in the No- |, a 
vember number, there will be three full-page | ,4oFtemus Ward 
pictures by Castaigne, Pyle, and Keller, illus- - V. Nasby 
trating scenes from ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 








New Subscriptions to The Century should | “Miles O'Reilly” 
begin with this November number,—the first | “Mrs, Partington ” 
of the new volume. Price, $4.00 a year. Send | J, R. Lowell 
to the publishers for a prospectus illustrated in |O, W. Holmes 
color. Address, Bret Harte 
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The Century Co.’s 
New Books 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


A novel by Dr. S.Weir Mitchell. Strong in plot and 
action, it is a picture American ety, unsur- 
passed for accuracy, reality, and range of observa- 
tion. $1.50. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


By Ronald MacDonald. A story of great power 
of the time of Charles 11 of England, full of exciting 
episodes. $1.50. 


MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 





By Alice Caldwell He an. A_ story which, in its 
mingling of pathos and humor and its Christmas 
spirit, will remind the reader of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol.” $1.00. 


MISTRESS JOY 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke and Annie Booth 
McKinney. A strong story of early-day life in the 
Mississippi Valley, Aaron Serr being a conspicuous 
character. $1.50. 


AN OKLAHOMA ROMANCE 


By Helen Churchill Couder. The story of a land 
claim, complicated with a love affair, in which the 
primitive and modern are accurately contrasted. $1.50. 


TOM BEAULING 


By Gouverneur Morris. This is the story of a roll- 
ing stone, which keeps the 1eader absorbed until the 
last page is turned. $1.25. 


CAREERS OF DANGER AND 
DARING 


By Cleveland Moffitt. In preparing this book, the 
author has gone about with men who take their lives 
in their hands every day,—climbing steeples, clamber- 
ing over bridge-trusses, etc. Thrilling and fasci- 
nating descriptions of the life of danger. Illustrated. 
8vo. $1.80, net (by mail, $1.98). 


WOMAN AND THE LAW 


This book, by Professor George aan wor} Bayles, is 
designed to tell women, in a non-technical way, their 
legal standing in the United States. $1.40, net (by 
mail, $1.52). 


WOMAN IN THE GOLDEN AGES 


In this book the author, Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, 
treats of such subjects as “Sappho, and the First 
Woman's Club,” “The ‘New’ Woman in Old 
Rome,” etc. $1.80, net (by mail, $1.95). 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. Sympathetically illustrated, 
in black and tints, by Bruce Horsfall. A new nature 
book ; each chapter a complete essay in itself. $2.00, 
net (by mail, $2.18). 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


Compiled by Caroline B. Le Row, with an Intro- 
duction by - 


MARK TWAIN 


A collection of the funniest possible answers, made in 
all seriousness, by school-children to their examina- 
tion questions. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


By William Mason, the dean of the musical guild 
in America. This is the story of fifty years of asso- 
ciations and friendships with the greatest musicians. 
roan ot the illustrations (portraits, musical auto- 
graphs) are ‘‘ tipped in.” $2.00, net {by mail, $2.14). 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS 


“ A practical guide in the rearing of healthy chil- 
dren,” by Dr. » onl M. Yale and Gustav Pollak. 
Almost every point on which a young mother could 
wish enlightenment is made clear. $2.co, net (by 
mail, $2.18). 


New Editions 


New issues in The Century Classics,’’ a series of 
the world’s best books, edited and introduced by dis- 
tinguished men of letters. $1.25, net, each (by mail, 
$7 38). 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Tales by Edgar Allan Poe. 

Hypatia. y Charles Kingsley. In two vols. 
$1.25, net, each 

Sesame and Lilies, and A Crown of Wild 
Olives. By John Ruskin. 





* 
Two New “« Thumb-Nails ”’ 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather binding ; 
size, 2%X 5%; price, $1.00 cach. Seventeen volumes 
have previously been issued in this popular series 

Lincoln: Passages trom his speeches and letters. 
With Introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 

Horace. Translations from his odes by various 
authors Collected and edited by Benjamin E. 
Smith. 





For Boys and Girls 


The Junior Cup. A stirring story for boys. By 
Allen French. $1 20, net (by mail, $1.33). 

The Prigate’s Namesake. A wholesome book 
for girls y Alice Balch Abbot. 1.00, net (by 
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OCTOBER 26, 1901 


“A COMPLETE 
EDUCATION 


for the child of the period” is the 
Philadelphia 
Call’s character- 
ization of 


St. Nicholas 
For Young Folks 


If you want your 
boys and girls to 
grow up familiar 
with the best In- 
erature and art, 
“Se Aiton re" and with their 

best impulses 
quickened, let them see St. Nicholas 
Magazine. It is absolutely unique 
in the literature of the world. Secre- 
tary Hay says of it: “I do not know 
a publication where a bright-minded 
child can get so much profit, with- 
out the possibility of harm, as in its 
fascinating pages.” 


IN 1902 


some new features are to be intro- 
duced into St. Nicholas,—one is the 
printing of long stories complete in 
a single number,—no serials. 


Nature Study 


is a part of every number of St. 
Nicholas. The young readers ask 
questions, and they are 
answered in the “Na- 
ture and Science ” de- 
partment, to which 
many of the best 
known naturalists of 
the country contribute. 
Private schools sub- 
scribe to St. Nicholas 
for this alone. The 
“St. Nicholas® 
League” is an or- 
ganization of St. Nicholas readers 
wherein prizes are offered for the 
best pictures, stories, poems, etc. 
The well-known artist Howard 
Pyle offered a free scholarship te a 


recent League prize-winner. 












Price, $3.00 a year. Begin sub- 
scriptions with November, the 
first issue of the new volume. A 
Sree copy of a recent number of 
St. Nicholas sent to any reader of 
The Sunday School Times for the 
asking. Address, 
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THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., N. Y. 

















